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George  Sherman  Union  Center 

Boston  University  January  7,  19G1 


REVITALIZING 
CITIES 
WITHOUT 
DISPLACEMENT 


As  Boston  enters  the  1980s,  it  is  a  time  of  unprecedented 
opportunities  confronting  immense  needs.  Boston's 
residents,  already  feeling  the  pressure  of  inflation,  are 
finding  their  housing  costs  further  increased  by 
reoitalization.  Reuitalization  must  therefore  be  controlled 
and  directed  so  that  it  benefits,  rather  than  victimizes,  all 
permanent  residents  of  Boston,  including  those  with  low 
and  moderate  incomes. 


Conference  Agenda 


8:30-9:00  —  Registration 

Coffee  and  donuts 
9:00-9:15  —  Opening  Remarks 
9:15-9:30  —  Deuelopment  of  Proposed  Strategies 

for  Boston 

Phillip  Mayfield  —  Consultant,  OKM  Associates 
9:30-11:00  —  The  Dynamics  of  Community  Preservation 
Panel: 

Mark  Goldweitz  —  South  End  developer 

Rep.  Saundra  Graham  —  Legislature 

Ron  Hafer  —  Director,  Urban  Edge 

Austin  Miller  —  Director,  Brightwood  Corporation 
Moderator: 

Joe  Ratley  —  EOCD 
11:00-12:30  —  national  and  Local  Perspectives 

on  Displacement 
Panel: 

Rolf  Goetze  —  Consultant 

Langley  Keyes  —  Professor,  MIT 

Mildrilyn  Stephens  —  HUD,  PD&R 

Howard  Sumka  —  HUD,  PD&R 
Moderator: 

Phil  Clay  —  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
12:30-2:00  —  Luncheon  —  Strategies  for  Directing 

Private  Market  Forces  with  Public  Initiatives 
Speakers: 

Marvin  Siflinger  —  Area  Officer  Manager,  HUD 

Byron  Matthews  —  Secretary,  EOCD 

Andrew  Olins  —  City  of  Boston 
2:00-4:00  —  Workshops  for  Exploring  Methods  of 

Revitalization  without  Displacement 

(choose  one) 

(1)    Innovative  Housing-Production  Strategies 

This  workshop  will  explore  ways  in  which  hous- 
ing-demand pressures  can  be  alleviated  by  focusing 
increased  production  in  areas  of  greatest  need.  Initiatives 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  displacement  will  be  discussed 
by  public  and  private  agencies. 
Moderator:   James  F.  Carey  —  Assistant  Secretary, 
Executive  Office  of  Communities 
and  Development  (EOCD) 


Panelists:   Alice  Krapf  —  Director, 

Bureau  of  Rental  Assistance  —  EOCD 
William  Jones  —  Executive  Director, 

WeCan  Improvement  Corporation 
Joseph  Maguire  — 

Housing  Development  Director, 

Worcester  Cooperation  Council,  Inc. 
Shirley  Parrish  —  Director, 

Mass.  Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency 


(2)    Keeping  Ahead  of  the  Market  — 
Providing  Opportunity  and  Choice 

As  both  operating  costs  and  market  pressures  con- 
tinue to  grow,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  many  house- 
holds to  obtain  new  housing  or  maintain  old.  This  work- 
shop will  look  at  how  communities  are  dealing  with 
increased  costs  and  meeting  the  needs  of  existing  lower- 
income  residents. 
Moderator:  Amy  S.  Anthony  —  Consultant, 

Amy  S.  Anthony  Associates 
Panelists:    Frank  T.  Keefe  —  President, 

Harrington,  Keefe  and  Schork 
Austin  Miller  —  Executive  Director, 

Brightwood  Corporation 
Melvin  Gadd  —  Director, 

Homeowners'  Rehab,  Inc. 


(3)    Creating  Jobs  in  the  Community 

Revitalizing  communities  also  means  creating  Jobs 
This  workshop  will  focus  on  local  strategies  to  create 
and  maintain  Jobs  on  a  neighborhood  and  city -wide 
scale.  Community  interests  are  served  by  employment 
opportunities  geared  to  existing  residents '  skills  and 
potentials. 

Moderator:   Gerald  M.  Tuckman  —  Director  of  Housing 
and  tieighborhood  Develpment, 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
Panelists:    Beverly  J.  Bates  —  CDC  Coordinator, 
Community  Development  Finance 
Corporation 


Michael  Gondek  —  Executive  Director, 

Neighborhood  Development  Corporation 

of  Jamaica  Plain 
Jeanne  Myerson  —  Economic  Development 

Coordinator,  Riverside-Cambridgeport 

Community  Corporation 
Timothy  Clegg  —  Venture  Developer, 

Community  Economic  Development 

Assistance  Corporation 

(4)  Legal  Mechanisms  for  Directing  Change 

This  workshop  will  examine  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative methods  to  guide  reinvestment  decisions  for 
spreading  benefits  equitably. 
[Moderator:  Frank  I.  Smizik  —  Staff  Attorney, 
Mass.  Law  Reform  Institute 
Panelists:    Peter  Dreier  —  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Tufts  University 
Emily  P.  Achtenburg  —  Associate  Director, 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning 
Association 
David  Sullivan  —  Cambridge  City  Councilman 
Elizabeth  Youngerman  —  Senior  Attorney  in 
Housing,  Greater  Boston  Legal  Services 

(5)  Playing  the  Public- Investment  Game 

Public  moneys  can  be  invested  to  effect  revitaliza- 
tion  and  to  minimize  displacement.  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants  (CDBG),  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  (UDAG),  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  and  other  potentially  concentrated-investment 
strategies  will  be  examined. 

Moderator:   Ernest  J.  Zupancic  —  Acting  Director, 
Center  for  Public  Service, 
Brandeis  University 
Panelists:    John  Weis  —  Director  of  Neighborhood 
Development,  City  of  Boston 
James  T.  Williams  —  President, 

James  T.  Williams  Associates 
James  Carras  —  Executive  Director, 
Mass.  Urban  Reinvestment  Action 


Sponsors 


•  Citizens  Housing  and 
Planning  Association 

•  City  of  Boston 

•  Executive  Office  of  Communities 
and  Development 

•  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council 

•  OKM  Associates 
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OKM  Associates,  Inc.  is  a  company  whose  focus  of  interest  is  on  housing 
and  community  development.   In  its  work,  OKM  is  organized  into  three  divisions- 
Management,  Development,  and  Technical  Assistance/Research.   In  the  management 
of  over  1,000  units  of  housing  including  public  housing,  subsidized  housing, 
cooperatives  and  condominiums,  OKM  is  able  to  both  inform  its  development  and 
technical  assistance  efforts  as  well  as  have  the  ability  to  experiment  with 
the  delivery  of  management  services.   Development  of  housing  is  a  critical 
need  and  through  its  work  in  building  new  housing,  OKM  is  able  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  our  community.   While  OKM  undertakes  some  research, 
its  main  objective  in  this  division  is  the  provision  of  expert  and  pragmatic 
technical  assistance  to  government  (local,  state  and  federal) ,  community 
groups  and  other  agencies  active  in  housing  and  community  development. 

This  project  has  been  funded  at  least  in  part  with  Federal  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  contract  number  H-6100.   The 
contents  of  this  publication  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  or  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  nor  does  mention  of  trade 
names,  commercial  products,  or  organizations  imply  endorsement  by  the  U.S. 
Governemnt. 
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OVERVIEW 


Throughout  the  year  as  OKM  has  worked  with  a  variety  of  people  and 
interests  it  has  become  apparent  that  displacement  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  young  professionals  buying  up  houses,  unfairly  raising  rents  and  driving 
out  existing  tenants.   Urban  dynamics  are  more  complicated  than  people 
generally  recognize.   The  displacement  issue  reveals  many  confusing  facets 
upon  closer  inspection,  and  raises  new  aspects  of  inflation  and  the  need  for 
conservation  that  we  have  previously  ignored.   From  the  traditional  standpoint 
urban  housing  now  seems  riddled  with  paradoxes  which  must  be  resolved  before 
an  effective  policy  response  can  be  formulated. 

o  Boston's  housing  stock  has  increased  by  nearly  10,000  units  in  a 
decade,  from  232,000  dwellings  in  1970  to  over  241,000  in  1980. 
At  the  same  time,  preliminary  census  figures  indicate  a  very  sub- 
stantial population  drop,  from  641,000  persons  in  1970  to  under 
600,000,   How  could  there  then  be  displacement? 

o   Although  the  housing  market  is  supposedly  "incredibly  tight", 
public  housing  alone  has  over  5,000  vacant  units  and  the  pre- 
liminary working  numbers  from  the  1980  census  suggest  that  a 
similar  amount  of  privately-owned  housing  stock  has  also  become 
uninhabitable.   Why  is  so  much  housing  now  being  lost  as  a  resource? 

To  use  a  metaphor   linked  to  another  necessity,  food,  it  is  as  if  we 
had  adequate  crops ,  yet  something  now  prevents  enough  food  from  reaching  the 
tables  of  the  needier  households.   Why  can  the  existing  housing  stock  not  be 
divided  up  more  equitably?   These  paradoxes  only  compound  when  one  examines 
homeownership : 

o  We  have  always  assumed  that  people  move  up  to  newer,  better  housing. 
However,  now  some  suddenly  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  lot  more 
for  run  down  urban  housing.   Why  isn't  this  simply  a  boon  for  urban 
areas? 

o   Most  consider  home  purchase  unaffordable  at  today's  mortgage  interest 
rates.   Nevertheless,  many  of  the  young  are  reaching,  even  grasping 
for  homeownership,  going  as  deeply  into  debt  as  possible.   In  fact, 
this  excess  competition  in  particular  neighborhoods  is  simply  infla- 
ting prices  there.   How  can  they  afford  homeownership  when  others 
feel  they  cannot? 

The  findings  of  some  recent  research  in  Boston  sheds  some  light  on  these 
paradoxes.   A  study,  led  by  Professor  Langley  Keyes  of  MIT,  was  done  on 
Jamaica  Plain,  a  Boston  neighborhood  in  which  there  was  justifiable  concern 
over  gentrification/displacement.   Tlie  neighborhood  study  areas  were  charac- 
terized by  a  predominance  of  triple  decker  structures  mostly  housing  working 
class  families  and  suffering  from  red-lining  and  deferred  maintenance,  the 
result  of  widespread  convictions  that  the  neighborhood  was  declining.   However, 
this  neighborhood  had  recently  become  increasingly  popular  with  more  educated 
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households  since  triple  deckers  in  good  locations  provide  both  adequate  space 
and  rental  income  to  offset  the  increasing  costs  of  homeowner ship.   The  high 
security  of  such  ethnic  neighborhoods  was  an  unanticipated  bonus.   The  study 
revealed  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  triple  deckers  were  still  owned 
by  elderly  families  who  were  in  many  instances  raised  and  born  in  these 
buildings,  constructed  over  80  years  ago.   These  elderly  owners  were  on  the 
verge  of  seeking  alternative  housing  either  nearer  their  offspring,  in  warmer 
climates,  or  they  were  passing  on. 

In  many  instances  the  elderly  owners  had  tenants  of  very  long  standing 
and  no  mortgages,  and  due  to  this,  rents  in  the  rental  units  had  been  kept 
very  low  and  not  changed  at  all  with  inflation  or  even  rising  taxes.   These 
owners  had  a  very  personal  relationship  with  their  tenants  and  were  clearly 
not  trying  to  maximize  their  income.   While  there  was  significant  deteriora- 
tion, a  personal  relationship  attached  these  tenants  to  these  owners.   Selling 
these  properties  was  bound  to  signal  traumatic  change.   Selling  them  even 
without  any  improvements  sharply  increased  costs,  simply  to  meet  mortgage 
payments.   Improvement  to  the  structure,  usually  necessary  both  for  cosmetic 
reasons  and  to  address  deferred  maintenance,  raised  these  costs  even  higher. 
The  end  result  was  that  even  the  best  intentioned  new  owners  correcting 
code  violations  (to  enable  the  property  to  provide  another  30  years  of  housing) 
were  forced  to  increase  rents  to  levels  that  seemed  unaffordable  to  the 
existing  tenants,  if  they  were  not  to  subsidize  them  from  their  pockets.   The 
unexpectedly  large  percentage  of  elderly  owners  now  reaching  the  point  where 
they  had  to  do  something,  either  improve  or  sell,  revealed  that  there  would 
soon  be  more  widespread  problems  calling  for  intervention.   Talk  of  displace- 
ment here  signalled  unexpected  changes  in  urban  dynamics. 

Research  into  these  Jamaica  Plain  study  areas  turns  what  appears  from  the 
outside  as  a  black  and  white  issue — gentrifiers  move  in,  increase  rents  and 
displace  former  tenants — into  a  much  more  complex  situation.   Understanding 
this  complexity  helps  formulate  solutions  and  prevents  the  adoption  of  remedies 
that  might  make  things  worse.   The  fully  paid  up  mortgages,  the  lack  of  return 
on  equity,  and  the  deferred  maintenance  are  all  part  of  an  earlier  reality 
that  no  longer  exists,  and  that  cannot  now  continue  without  deep  subsidies. 
The  new  owners  must  assume  a  large  debt  simply  to  purchase  the  property  as  is, 
and  they  must  invest  more  just  to  keep  the  property  going.   And  yet  they  also 
wish  to  improve  it,  upgrade  the  heating  and  mechanical  systems,  install  kit- 
chen cabinets  and  do  away  with  the  old-fashioned  porcelain  sink  on  legs  and 
separate  pantry  in  each  unit. 

This  study  begins  to  define  the  policy  areas  where  something  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  situation  and  avert  unnecessary  displacement.   The  market 
should  be  prevented  from  overheating  and  drawing  in  speculators  so  that  too 
many  buyers  do  not  inflate  prices  further.   The  owners  might  also  be  encouraged 
to  scale  down  the  level  of  improvements  so  as  not  to  price  out  the  tenants. 
Some  rent  subsidies  might  be  provided  to  tenants  who  remain.   Grants  or  lower 
interest  rehab  loans  might  be  provided  upon  condition  that  the  owner  agrees  to 
rent  the  units  to  existing  or  lower  income  tenants.   A  three  unit  structure 
might  be  converted  to  more  units,  providing  some  accessory  or  "in-law"  apart- 
ments for  singles. 
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Such  research  also  helps  put  the  displacement  problem  into  a  broader 
perspective.   Most  of  the  national  displacement  studies  that  have  been 
completed  indicate  that  displacement  is  less  of  a  problem  than  popularly 
depicted.   Local  research  efforts  have  reached  similar  conclusions.   This 
study  of  a  Boston  neighborhood  where  community  groups  felt  there  was  wide- 
spread displacement,  revealed  extensive  displacement  in  a  few  sub-areas  but 
little  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole. 

To  fashion  policy  interventions  without  such  deeper  grasp  of  the  under- 
lying issues  makes  no  more  sense  than  having  a  doctor  prescribing  medicine 
without  having  examined  or  talked  with  the  patient  and  made  a  careful 
analysis.   To  these  ends,  this  document  is  organized  into  two  parts.   The 
first  summarizes  the  key  forces  which  underly  many  of  the  situations  which 
now  surface  as  "displacement"  in  urban  areas,  and  which  will  become  more 
prevalent.   The  second  part  is  aimed  at  providing  a  guide  to  the  City  of 
Boston  as  it  confronts  the  challenge  of  controlling  its  own  revitalization 
as  well  as  help  other  cities  concerned  about  these  issues. 


PART    I    -    THE    CONTEXT 
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BOSTON 


Following  decades  of  stagnation  and  decline,  Boston  has  entered  a  period 
with  potential  for  growth  and  development  rarely  matched  in  its  history =   It 
has  capitalized  upon  its  cultural  amenities,  its  historical  heritage,  and  its 
unique  geography  to  achieve  an  image  both  of  economic  vitality  and  high  quality 
oj'  life.   In  recent  decades,  it  has  managed  to  transform  the  base  of  its  economy 
from  stagnating  manufacturing  and  trade  to  higher  growth  technology,  investment, 
and  services.   Its  economic  resilience  during  the  current  recession  reveals  the 
success  of  this  transformation. 

This  economic  transition  has  had  profound  impacts  upon  Boston  as  a  living 
environment.   Boston  is  now  seen  by  many  as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  is  enjoying  a  national  reputation  which  has  attracted  people  to  relocate  there. 
Many  people  formerly  retreated  to  the  suburbs  upon  completion  of  their  work  day. 
Those  coming  now  have  often  decided  to  live  in  Boston  as  well.   Most  of  the  down- 
town neighborhoods  have  seen  a  significant  increase  in  volume  of  sales  as  well  as 
some  rehabilitation;  vacancies  are  rare.   This  resurgence  has  spread  beyond  the 
downtown  into  the  residential  neighborhoods.   Substantial  reinvestment  and  re- 
habilitation is  already  showing  in  many  sections  recently  in  decline,  including 
Jamaica  Plain,  Fenway,  Dorchester,  and  Brighton.   Evidence  of  the  "New  Boston" 
seems  to  reach  into  many  corners  of  the  City. 

However,  many  conditions  of  the  "Old  Boston"  confront  this  renaissance. 
While  the  economic  resurgence  of  Boston  occurs  in  the  white  collar  sector,  the 
substantial  majority  of  Boston's  existing  population  consists  of  blue  collar 
workers.   Prosperity  emanates  from  the  brick  and  cobblestone  restorations  of  the 
Back  Bay  and  the  Waterfront;  but  poverty  lingers  amongst  potholes  and  trash  in 
parts  of  Roxbury,  Mattapan,  and  Dorchester,   The  contrasts  are  often  sharp  and 
painful.   At  the  same  time  the  City  was  opening  Quincy  Market,  residents  of  Codman 
Square  were  fighting  to  keep  their  neighborhood  commercial  centers  from  dying. 
Even  though  computer  firms  cannot  find  enough  employees  to  fill  their  openings, 
one  in  every  five  minority  males  in  Mattapan  and  Roxbury  cannot  find  a  suitable 
job. 

Everyday  —  in  the  streets,  the  markets,  and  the  media  of  Boston  —  unpre- 
cedented economic  opportunity  confronts  immense  human  need.   Lodging  houses  and 
rental  units  are  beginning  to  be  turned  into  condominiums.   Young  professionals 
are  moving  into  neighborhoods  recently  occupied  only  by  lower  income  households. 
The  revitalization  of  Boston  is  only  beginning  and  is  not  yet  certain,  yet  many 
residents  are  already  alarmed  by  changes  in  the  housing  market.   "Displacement"  — 
heretofore  only  a  memory  associated  with  bull-dozer  clearance  during  the  urban  renewal 
period  —  is  acquiring  a  new  meaning:   being  forced  out  by  economics.   While  this 
has  actually  happened  to  only  a  very  few,  many  more  fear  it  as  housing  costs  esca- 
late.  Tennant  and  neighborhood  groups  have  begun  to  organize  to  fight  revitaliza- 
tion politically.   The  current  Boston  residents  want  to  ensure  that  they  share  in 
the  promising  future  that  many  paint  for  Boston, 

"The  challenge  of  the  Eighties  and  my  vision  as  we  enter  that  new  decade 
is  to  capture  the  economic  success  of  the  private  sector... to  manage  it, 
to  shape  it,  and  to  harness  it  for  direct  benefits  for  Bostonians. 

Boston  can  now  either  let  its  commercial  vitality  direct  its  course, 
or  we  can  master  that  success  to  build  a  future  upon  the  strength  of 
Boston,  which  lies  in  our  neighborhoods  and  in  our  people." 

-  Mayor  Kevi.n  H.  White 
September  4,  1975 
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THE  ECONOMY 


Stated  most  simply,  the  threat  of  displacement  arises  from  too  much 
demand  now  confronting  a  limited  supply.   Changing  general  economic  condi- 
tions, demographics,  and  job  opportunities  all  play  a  part,  increasing  the 
complexity  of  the  situation.   The  market  forces  are  also  shaped  by  incentives 
and  constraints  that  have  been  established  through  piiblic  policy.   This  sec- 
tion explores  the  interplay  of  market  and  public  forces  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  tight  housing  market  in  Boston. 

General  Economic  Conditions :  There  was  little  housing  turnover  in  the 
early  1970s  and  relatively  few  properties  were  still  paying  off  mortgages. 
Now  soaring  interest  rates  have  dramatically  increased  financing  costs.   The 
general  inflationary  conditions  of  our  economy  have  disrupted  the  traditional 
housing  process,  leading  to  sudden  rent  increases  as  properties  turn  over  to 
new  owners.   Energy  cost  increases  have  also  made  utility  costs  a  significant 
drain  on  the  household  budget,  and  have  forced  added  outlays  for  energy-related 
improvements  to  housing.   As  a  result,  housing  now  suddenly  costs  more  than  most 
people  expect.   Yet  because  there  are  so  few  new  subsidies,  the  clash  between 
these  realities  and  resident  expectations  is  sharpening  tensions  between  exist- 
ing residents,  particularly  tenants,  and  the  new  home  buyers  who  are  often  in 
much  higher  tax  brackets. 

Tax  Effects :   Inflation  fuels  this  turbulence.   As  incomes  inflate,  house- 
holds everywhere  are  finding  themselves  in  higher  tax  brackets,  and  paying  dis- 
proportionately more  in  taxes.   This  has  driven  many  middle  income  households  to 
look  for  tax  shelters,  expecially  through  homeowner ship.   These  households  are 
willing  to  pay  much  higher  prices  and  financing  costs  because  in  part  they  are 
offset  by  tax  provisions  that  allow  deduction  of  mortgage  interest  and  property 
taxes  from  income  before  federal  taxes.   These  rapidly  growing  deductions  are 
an  indirect  public  subsidy  to  owners.   They  actually  doubled  from  1977  to  1979, 
and  will  probably  total  $28.9  billion  nationwide  by  1981  according  to  govern- 
ment estimates.   This  is  more  than  twice  the  entire  amount  Congress  has  budgeted 
for  all  direct  housing  and  community  development  programs.   The  latter  are  pro- 
jected to  cost  $11,8  billion  in  1981.   (See  Appendix  A). 

Demographics  and  Demand;   Housing  demand  has  unexpectedly  soared.   The  baby- 
boom  generation  that  immediately  followed  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  has  be- 
come a  cliche.   Nevertheless,  it  has  now  come  of  age  and  is  settling  down  in  new 
patterns.   This  surge  in  population,  that  in  the  past  two  decades  crowded  schools, 
suburban  housing,  as  well  as  universitites ,  is  now  having  the  same  effect  on  the 
housing  market  place.   In  the  past,  new  schools  and  new  houses  were  built  to  meet 
the  demand.   Unfortunately,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  parallel  housing  construction 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  generation.   (See  Appendix  B) . 

Many  of  these  households  also  appear  to  be  pursuing  new  urban  lifestyles,  since 
more  have  a  second  wage  earner.   Many  housewives  have  entered  the  labor  market,  and 
there  are  fewer  children.   Mid-life  crises  have  hit  slightly  older  households,  break- 
ing them  up,  thereby  increasing  urban  housing  demand  still  further.   At  the  same  time, 
energy  concerns  discourage  long-distance  commuting  and  enhance  proximity  to  work  and 
social  activities. 
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Effective  demand  has  begun  to  adapt  to  new  realities.   There  appears  to 
be  a  shift  in  the  type  of  housing  that  families  prefer.   In  prior  generations 
there  was  effective  demand  for  new  structures.   Old  properties  were  not  fashion- 
able and  were  inconsistent  with  the  rapidly  expanding  mobile  suburban  society. 
Now  the  trend  setter's  ideal  seems  to  be  a  restorable  property,  giving  the  owners 
the  freedom  to  bring  back  original  conditions  at  their  own  pace.   Thus,  rehab  and 
renovation  have  become  increasingly  important  in  housing,  because  they  provide 
greater  self-help  opportionities  and  potentially  lower  costs  than  new  construction. 

Meanwhile,  early  indications  from  the  1980  census  are  that  Boston's  popu- 
lation— not  the  number  of  households — has  sharply  declined.   People  passing  on, 
children  growing  up  and  moving  away,  and  divorce  have  reduced  the  size  of  the 
average  Boston  household  from  2.9  persons  to  2.4  in  the  last  decade.   This  in 
theory  at  least,  should  alter  housing  demand.   Paradoxically,  displacement  is 
being  discussed  alongside  an  unprecedented  population  decline.   Thus  there  is 
increasing  competition  for  urban  housing  that  used  to  house  more  people,  but  now 
shelters  smaller,  disadvantaged  households  who  often  have  difficulty  meeting  ris- 
ing expenses. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  Boston  is  encountering  the  housing  market 
pressures  brought  about  by  lifestyle  changes  and  baby  boom  household  formation. 
But  unlike  other  cities,  Boston  is  now  facing  special  pressures  of  its  own  which 
exacerbate  the  housing  shortages  and  cause  prices  to  skyrocket. 

First,  Boston  has  made  some  efforts  to  attract  new  households  to  its  neigh- 
borhoods.  As  a  result  these  now  compound  the  interaction  of  economic  resurgence 
with  the  complex  market  forces  outlined  above.   The  public  image  of  the  "New  Boston" 
makes  living  in  Boston  a  most  attractive  and  viable  option,  particularly  for  those 
who  work  downtown.   Demand  for  housing  in  some  sections  has  greatly  increased,  sud- 
denly driving  up  prices  at  a  rate  far  faster  than  inflation,  after  eight  years  of 
price  stagnation. 

Second,  during  Boston's  economic  stagnation   from  the  1930s  to  1970,  its 
housing  prices  lagged,  turnover  slowed  through  1975,  and  rents  remained  artificially 
low,  particularly  in  those  units  siibject  to  rent  control.   The  average  price  of  hous- 
ing in  Boston  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  rise  in  prices  through  much  of  the 
1970s,  and  mortgage  disclosure  revealed  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  stock  waa  under 
under  any  kind  of  mortgage  in  1975.   The  recent  economic  resurgence  and  related  up- 
swing in  housing  demand  in  the  last  two  years  have  been  accompanied  by  new  mortgages 
at  unprecedented  interest  rates,  resulting  in  increased  rent  pressure  on  many  resi- 
dents.  Thus  not  only  is  market  turnover  to  new  owners  attempting  to  compensate  for 
ten  years  of  pause  in  sales,  but  this  turnover  is  accompanied  by  a  new  and  higher 
debt  service  factor. 

Third,  the  Boston  housing  market  also  has  experienced  unique  pressures  due  to 
its  large  student  population.   Many  institutions  of  higher  learning  expanded  drama- 
tically in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies  to  accommodate  the  growing  nimiber  of  students,* 
In  the  process  of  expansion,  many  housing  units  were  shifted  to  student  occupancy. 


*The  Boston  area  has  27  colleges  and  35  hospitals  (many  of  which  are  teaching  hospitals] 
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The  influx  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  into  the  already  tight 
metropolitan  housing  market,  drove  up  rents  sharply  and  introduced  specula- 
tion into  some  neighborhoods,  like  the  Fenway  and  Allston-Brighton.   Here,  as 
prices  rose,  students  "doubled  up"  to  be  able  to  afford  the  rents,  and  house- 
holds of  fixed  incomes  were  hard  pressed  to  compete  with  the  students  for  hous- 
ing.  Even  where  the  permanent  Boston  residents  could  afford  to  compete,  families 
and  elderly  nevertheless  often  chose  to  move  out  of  student-dominated  neighbor- 
hoods.  Breaking  with  the  past,  many  students  now  choose  to  remain  in  Boston 
upon  graduation.   Their  upward  mobility  and  favorable  income  prospects  give  them  a 
sharp  competitive  advantage  over  Boston  households  of  more  limited  means. 

As  described  above,  inflation  encourages  the  more  advantaged  households  to 
buy  their  own  homes  in  order  to  obtain  increasingly  valuable  tax  deductions.   As 
was  noted  recently  in  the  Journal  of  Housing,*  "The  Federal  tax  provisions  encour- 
age those  in  upper  tax  brackets  to  over-invest  in  scarce  housing  as  an  inflation 
hedge.   This  drives  up  prices  and  leaves  too  little  housing  for  others."    The 
tax  system  now  influences  younger  households,  especially  those  with  two  wage  earners, 
to  invest  in  home  ownership  to  shelter  their  rising  incomes,  and  thereby  beat  infla- 
tion.  Buy  today,  because  you  may  be  less  capable  of  buying  towmorrow. 

The  primary  requirements  for  home  ownership  become  the  ability  to  find  the 
down  payment  for  purchase  (often  from  their  elders) ,  and  the  means  to  cover  the 
cash  costs  of  home  ownership  —  often  out  of  rents o   This  perpetuates  a  serious 
schism  between  young  couples  as  homeowners,  and  older  residents  who  are  to  pay 
those  rents  as  tenants .   The  young  homeowners  frequently  find  the  first  years 
difficult  financially,  and  therefore  feel  justified  in  asking  rents  that  are  much 
higher  than  were  charged  by  previous  owners.   However,  in  a  few  years,  once  house- 
holds have  stepped  onto  the  home  ownership  ladder,  they  have  a  hedge  against  future 
inflation  in  housing  costs  and  their  property  is  likely  to  appreciate  and  provide 
them  with  equity  to  offset  rising  costs.   (See  Appendix  C) 

Middle  and  upper  income  households  are  now  driven  by  inflation,  perceived 
housing  scarcity,  and  the  national  tax  incentives  to  make  such  economic  tradeoffs 
between  housing  and  other  expenditures  and  investments,  but  ultimately  they  are 
rewarded  for  their  "sacrifices".   However,  the  economic  predicament  faced  by  house- 
holds of  lower  incomes  is  much  more  serious  and  does  not  end  as  well.   Lower  in- 
come households  are  more  severely  impacted  by  inflation,  because  1)  their  incomes 
are  less  likely  to  rise  with  inflation,  2)  necessities  take  an  increasingly  larger 
portion  of  their  incomes,  leaving  them  less  discretionary  income  with  which  to 
cover  price  increases,  and  3)  they  have  fewer  options  provided  by  the  tax  code  for 
investments  which  can  keep  pace  with  inflation.   The  homeowner  deductions  are  a 
function  of  the  household's  tax  tacket;  nationally  one  quarter  of  the  deductions 
went  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $50,000  in  1978. 

At  the  same  time  lower  income  households  also  face  decreasing  levels  of  direct 
federal  housing  assistance.   Inflaciton  in  the  housing  sector  means  that  greater 
amounts  of  subsidy  are  needed  to  subsidize  individual  households.   For  example, 
throughout  the  country  it  is  now  costing  over  $45,000  to  produce  a  single  unit  of 


*Rolf  Goetze,  "Federal  Tax  Expenditures  Should  be  Restructured  to  Aid  Urban  Housing", 
Journal  of  Housing,  October,  1980,  p.  505. 
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housing  for  a  family  through  the  federal  Section  8  Program,  and  in  Boston  this 
figure  exceeds  $60,000.   This  means  that  a  constant  level  of  spending  for  direct 
housing  assistance  will  produce  a  decreased  amount  of  assistance.   This  sharply 
contrasts  to  the  increasing  value  of  indirect  tax  benefits  to  more  affluent 
families  in  an  inflationary  period.   (See  Appendix  A) 

The  Reagan  election  probably  heralds  a  fundamental  change  in  public  attitude 
toward  housing  assistance.   In  the  days  of  the  "Great  Society"  it  was  assumed  that 
subsidies  would  eventually  be  provided  to  all  those  families  that  needed  them  in 
order  to  obtain  adequate  housing.   This  no  longer  seems  likely.   Not  only  is  there 
wider  acceptance  of  the  need  for  federal  cutbacks,  but  there  also  is  a  lot  more  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  what  was  actually  produced  through  prior  subsidy  efforts. 
Both  the  actual  housing  units  produced  are  criticized  along  with  the  dependency  en- 
gendered by  the  subsidies.   Thus  we  find  poor  families  with  lower  effective  incomes, 
living  in  housing  that  has  inadequate  rents  to  meet  expenses  and  has  become  more 
deteriorated  as  a  result  of  deferred  maintenance,  and  with  dwindling  amounts  of 
actual  assistance  on  which  to  survive,  even  as  public  rhetoric  re-affirms  that 
costs  for  decent  housing  should  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  household  income. 

Housing  Supply:  The  American  public  has  been  constantly  reminded  through  the 
recent  economic  recession  that  housing  production  is  down.   Monthly  indicators  show 
a  lag  in  housing  starts  which  reflects  the  tremendous  impact  of  rising  interest  rates 
and  burgeoning  labor  and  material  costs.   However,  the  nation  has  regularly  failed 
to  reach  its  annual  housing  production  goals  since  the  1960s.   Despite  massive  fed- 
eral production  programs  and  tax  incentives  our  nation  has  failed  to  devise  appro- 
priate ways  to  meet  the  increased  housing  demand  brought  on  by  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration. 

Perhaps  more  dramatically  than  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Boston  has  lagged  in 
producing  suitable  new  housing.   While  building  permit  data  show  that  construction 
of  housing  units  has  been  low  in  the  entire  Northeast  for  recent  decades,  Boston 
has  produced  primarily  publicly  assisted  units.   In  the  last  decade,  20,000  net 
additional  publicly  assisted  housing  units  were  added  to  the  Boston  housing  stock, 
despite  the  moratorium  on  federal  housing  assistance  in  1972.   On  the  other  hand, 
private  production  was  very  low,  and  virtually  disappeared  with  the  1974  recession. 
Building  permit  data  since  then  show  that  private  production  in  Boston  has  not  re- 
turned.   (See  Appendix  D)   In  terms  of  production,  Boston  has  become  totally  de- 
pendent on  public  assistance  and  it  has  even  failed  to  maintain  much  of  its  existing 
housing  stock.   At  the  same  time,  most  existing  housing  in  the  urban  areas  —  con- 
structed in  older  Northeastern  cities  for  the  most  part  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  and  early  part  of  this  one  —  is  in  desparate  need  of  new  invest- 
ment due  both  to  age  and  neglect.   Physical  structues  are  deteriorated  and  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  structures'  mechanical  systems,  in  many  cases,  has  been  exceeded. 

As  the  great  suburban  exodus  of  the  50s  and  60s  unfolded,  large  segments  of 
the  cities  were  simply  left  behind  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  While  urban 
demand  was  slack,  this  left-over  housing  represented  an  improvement  in  living 
conditions  for  the  minorities  and  low  income  families  that  moved  in.   However, 
the  rents  paid  by  these  families  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  on-going  maintenance 
and  improvements,  leading  to  rapid  deterioration.   As  long  as  demand  remained 
slack,  these  families  moved  on  a  few  blocks  to  less  deteriorated  housing.   There 
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are  even  instances  of  owners  acquiring  title  as  well  to  serve  these  same  families, 
leaving  only  tax  delinquent  structures  behind  for  the  city  to  demolish  with  CDBG 
funds . 

Now  as  the  market  tightens,  this  wasteful  and  decptive  low  cost  housing  so- 
lution cannot  continue.   The  needed  improvements  to  the  existing  housing  stock 
will  raise  the  cost  of  housing,  often  substantially.   Material  and  labor  costs 
are  high  and  the  rising  costs  of  financing  the  improvements  are  nearly  prohibitive 
In  addition,  higher  taxes  often  follow  the  improvements.   In  hindsight,  deferring 
maintenance  was  a  costly  mistake  and  provided  cheap  housing  only  because  the  costs 
of  abandonment  and  replacement  were  not  factored  in.   The  housing  stock  that  re- 
mains in  urban  areas  is  going  to  cost  significantly  more  if  it  is  to  be  made  decent 
and  suitable  again. 

With  new  construction  lagging  throughout  the  region,  much  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  home  ownership  is  being  channelled  back  into  the  existing  housing  supply. 
The  recent  development  and  popularization  of  the  condominium  and  cooperative  owner- 
ship forms  have  provided  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  conversion  of  existing  rental 
stock  to  resident  ownership. 

Conversion  has  provided  an  opportunity  to  reap  substantial  return  in  an  other- 
wise troubled  environment  for  some  housing  converters.   Various  factors  like  long 
leases,  insufficient  tenant  incomes,  weak  housing  demand,  and  rent  controls,  served 
to  keep  rental  increases  below  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.   These  have  diminished 
the  value  of  rental  property  to  investors.   Currently  many  of  these  properties  are 
deteriorating  and  headed  towards  eventual  abandonment,  arson- for-profit ,  recycling 
with  section  8  assistance  or  conversion  to  resident  ownership  —  all  of  which  di- 
minish the  low  and  moderate  income  housing  stock  and  exacerbate  displacement.   Con- 
versions are  already  occurring  in  lodging  houses,  apartments,  and  triple  deckers 
in  various  parts  of  Boston. 

Lodging  houses  are  disappearing  from  downtown  Boston  as  a  result  of  sales  and 
evictions  for  condominiums,  owner-occupancy,  or  other  rehabilitiation.   The  BRA  con- 
dominium study  indicates  that  from  1974  through  1979,  722  lodging  house  rooms  were 
removed  from  the  market  to  create  247  condominiums.*   Most  of  these  conversions 
occurred  in  1978  and  1979.   This  study  did  not  include  rooming  houses  which  were 
converted  for  use  other  than  condominiums.   Many  other  smaller  rooming  houses  are 
disappearing  because  of  aging  owner-managers  who  must  sell,  high  property  taxes, 
and  financial  opportunities  of  conversion »   The  recent  fire  in  the  Beacon  Chambers 
hotel  leaves  only  the  Pine  Street  Inn  and  a  few  South  End  and  Fenway  houses  as 
Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  tiousing  near  the  downtown. 

Multi-family  rental  properties  are  exposed  to  the  same  set  of  market  condi- 
tions ,  and  the  owners  inevitably  consider  lucrative  opportunities  for  turnover  and 
conversion  to  condominiums.   Despite  popular  belief,  the  actual  number  of  condo- 
miniums in  Boston  is  quite  low.   The  BRA  study  uncovered  only  4,600  units  of  con- 
dominiums created  in  the  city  through  the  end  of  1979  which  is  less  than  two  percent 
of  the  total  residential  stock  in  Boston.   Moreover,  one-fifth  of. these  units  were 
created  through  adaptive  re-use  of  existing  non-resi dential  structures,  and  nearly 
1,800  more  of  the  condominiimi  units  were  adapted  from  luxury  rental  units. 


*Bonnie  Heudorfer,  "Condominiimi  Development  in  Boston,  August,  1980,"  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
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While  the  absolute  niimber  of  condominiums  in  Boston  is  not  great,  the  recent 
patterns  do  cause  concern.   Although  conodminium  conversions  first  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1969,  a  strong  trend  toward  conversions  is  evident  only  in  the  last 
two  years.   In  1978,  new  condominiiims  totalled  50  percent  laore  than  the  previous 
three  years  combined.   Also,  in  these  last  two  years,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
portion  of  the  units  purchased  by  tenants  to  only  15  percent  of  the  units.   The 
number  of  lodging  houses  under  conversion  increased.   The  professional  converter 
became  more  prevalent.   Price  escalation  occurred  at  a  rate  that  reflected  neither  pur- 
chase nor  rehab  costs,  facilitating  windfall  proceeds  for  the  converter. 

With  downtown  condominiums  now  selling  in  the  range  of  $lOO-$200  per  square 
foot,  many  of  the  "new  Bostonians"  are  looking  to  other  attractive  and  more  affor- 
able  housing  in  the  city.   Recent  attention  has  been  given  to  Boston's  triple 
deckers.   This  unique  form  of  working  class  housing  was  constructed  in  this  century 
and  was  used  for  extended  families  and  the  sharing  of  housing  costs.   Many  of  the 
city's  triple  deckers  have  had  no  more  than  one  or  two  owners.   However,  a  large 
portion  of  the  current  owners  are  aged  and  approaching  a  time  when  they  must  address 
deferred  maintenance  or  sell.   Young  professionals  and  working  couples  have  found 
triple  deckers  to  be  excellent  investment  opportunities  providing  tax  shelters  and 
also  supplemental  income.   Rents  in  many  triple  deckers  have  been  artificially  low 
on  account  of  the  previous  owners'  personal  relationships  with  the  tenants,  paid- 
up  mortgages,  and  deferred  maintenance.   The  new  owner  faces  inflated  current  values 
and  higher  interest  rates  which  automatically  trigger  higher  rents.   Some  also  make 
substantial  improvements,  further  escalating  rents.   As  more  and  more  of  the  triple 
deckers  are  transferred  in  today's  market,  Boston's  working  class  housing  is  being 
transformed  into  costly  housing  reflecting  current  investment  realities. 

The  triple  decker,  the  rental  unit  undergoing  the  condominium  conversion,  and 
the  lodging  house  are  just  three  specific  examples  of  how  the  existing  housing  stock 
is  experiencing  changing  use  patterns.   The  changes  are  being  brought  aboiif  in  re- 
action to  the  strong  market  demand  exerted  by  new  professional  households  entering 
Boston  and  rapid  household  formation  by  Boston's  own  baby  boom  generation.   Coupled 
with  a  lack  of  new  housing  production,  the  rising  demand  portends  a  housing  crisis 
for  Boston  in  the  Eighties.   The  housing  scenario  is  one  of  demand  surging  into 
stagnating  supply . 

Housing  Costs  and  Displacement :   Existing  housing  has  become  a  much  more 
valuable  commodity  than  it  once  was,  prized  by  some  more  than  others.   This  is 
reflected  in  many  ways.   Many  families  and  individuals  have  already  consuming 
smaller  amounts  of  housing:   single  people  are  finding  themselves  settling  for 
studio  apartments  rather  than  one-bedrooms,  and  families  are  buying  smaller  con- 
dominiums instead  of  the  multi-bedroom  detached  homes.   Some  are  resigned  and 
accept  that  housing  will  cost  more  and  consume  a  higher  percentage  of  household 
budgets,  while  others  are  critical,  judging  everything  by  the  "25  percent  of  in- 
come" rule  of  thumb  for  housing  costs.   This  is  no  longer  realistic.   Even  re- 
latively affluent  home  buyers  are  considering  themselves  housing  poor  —  that  is, 
forced  to  pay  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  income  for  housina  that  they  can- 
not afford  many  other  expenditures,. 
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Housing  is  a  commodity  purchased  in  an  unusual  manner.   Unlike  the 
supermarket,  where  cost  increases  are  seen  on  a  daily  basis  (and  therefore, 
represent  a  slow  nagging  pain  rather  than  a  sudden  jolt) ,  housing   cost 
increases  are  experienced  in  one  shot.   1)   Renters  experience  a  year  or 
two's  worth  of  cost  increases  at  the  time  of  lease  renewal  and  even  worse 
shock  should  they  choose  or  be  forced  to  move.   2)   First  time  home  buyers 
without  the  accumulated  equity  of  a  prior  house  practically  find  themselves 
locked  out  of  the  market.   3)   IDven  existing  homeowners,  who  might  other- 
wise be  pleased  by  the  rising  values  of  their  homes,  fear  tax  increases 
and  find  themselves  locked  in,  unable  to  afford  to  move. 

Households  that  suddenly  experience  such  dramatic  jolts  in  the  cost  of 
housing  frequently  attribute  it  to  revitalization  displacement  because  that 
is  often  how  the  media  have  framed  the  housing  issue.   However,  revitaliza- 
tion only  compounds  the  complexity  and  does  not  by  itself  cause  displacement 
in  a  city  with  a  population  decline. 

The  issues  of  housing  af fordability  and  revitalization-caused  displace- 
ment come  together  in  today's  housing  market.   Many  do  not  differentiate 
between  them.   From  the  local  public  policy  standpoint,  however,  the  distinc- 
tion is  important.   General  inflation  is  beyond  the  means  of  local  policy 
to  control;  whereas  local  policy  can  influence  revitalization  and  assist 
resident  households  in  various  ways  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  revitaliza- 
tion. 
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POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS 


In  summary,  Boston's  housing  markets  are  now  undergoing  unprecedented 
changes.   After  a  decade  that  in  effect  froze  rents  through  low  demand,  little 
turnover,  paid-off  mortgages,  red-lining  and  deferred  maintenance,  the  market 
is  suddenly  picking  up,  but  at  a  time  of  soaring  fix-up  costs  and  interest 
rates.   This  rekindling  is  taking  place  around  revitalization  nodes,  places 
where  favorable  location  and  attractive  housing  stock  come  together.   It  will 
not  be  easy  for  public  policy  makers  to  separate  the  speculative  rent  increases 
from  those  that  are  necessary  to  upgrade  the  stock.   It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  get  people  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  rent  increases  that  seem  unaffordable 
to  them,  particularly  if  they  feel  that  others  will  become  better  off  at  their 
expense. 

Politically  therefore,  displacement  now  has  the  tendency  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  adversary  alignments.   On  the  one  hand,  there  are  groups  that  favor 
extensive  regulation  that  will  effectively  quench  the  rekindling  of  the  market. 
Such  regulations  include  stiffened  controls  on  rents  and  bans  on  condominium  con- 
versions .   On  the  other  hand  are  the  vocal  new  market  forces  that  will  balk  at  any 
further  new  restrictions  and  issue  dire  warnings  against  increasing  red  tape  blight. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  possible  to  mediate  between  the  two  groups 
and  reach  compromise  positions.   These  prove  very  elusive,  however.   Attempts  to 
intervene  between  interests  with  such  strong  convictions  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
fire  from  both  opposing  camps.   Moreover »  upon  closer  inspection  there  are  many 
interests. 

There  is  conflict  between  two  households :   the  displacing  family  and  the 
displacees.   They  are  competing  for  the  same  space.   Each  is  expressing  the  at- 
titude that  the  neighborhood  is  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live.   The  incom- 
ing household  is  likely  to  back  up  that  interest  with  some  new  investment  into 
their  structure.   The  long-term  resident  —  merely  by  being  a  long-term  resident 
and  desiring  to  continue  as  one  —  is  expressing  clear  positive  statements  about 
the  area.   One  household  will  pay  more  for  the  same  place;  the  other  household 
will  be  forced  to  find  its  way  in  a  shrinking  pool  of  housing  alternatives.   It 
is  hard  to  criticize  the  incoming  households;  they  are  merely  exercising  their 
right  to  choose  where  they  wish  to  live.   It  is  hard  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
outgoing  households;  they  simply  had  unequal  resources  with  which  to  compete  for 
scarce  space. 

Disadvantaged  minorities  have  witnessed  well  over  a  decade  of  promises  of 
affordable  new  housing  in  assisted  developments.   Long  mistrustful  of  the  system, 
their  patience  is  worn  thin.   Some  among  them  have  warily  tried  to  participate 
in  this  housing  production  only  to  find  that  the  outlook  is  dim  for  any  substan- 
tial increase  in  assistance „   Yet  this  is  sorely  needed  if  the  promises  are  ever 
to  be  met.   Already  many  completed  developments  are  almost  financially  on  the  rocks, 
dependent  on  ever  more  Section  8  aid  to  keep  them  from  foreclosure.   To  these  various 
"Have-nots"  the  gentrification/displacement  debate  only  serves  to  underscore  their 
conviction  that  the  system  helps  only  the  "Haves"  and  discriminates  against  the 
rest. 
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Public  interests  as  well  as  the  lenders,  stung  by  criticism  for  red- 
lining, are  also  trying  to  grope  their  way  towards  a  defensible  position  of 
aiding  revitalization  without  displacement.   Frustration  at  the  difficulty 
in  finding  appropriate  responses  acceptable  to  all  these  various  interests 
is  often  vented  on  any  that  attempt  to  enter  the  fray. 

It  is  neither  realistic  nor  feasible  for  local  government  to  attempt 
to  control  every  change  in  a  city.   Turnover  of  residential  units,  both  in 
occupancy  as  well  as  ownership,  is  the  normal  condition  of  any  housing  mar- 
ket.  The  decreasing  af fordability  of  housing  units  means  that  normal  turn- 
over will  present  increasing  hardships  for  lower  income  families.   As  long 
as  the  macro-imbalances  of  too  much  demand  for  urban  housing  and  mortgage 
money  persist,  the  advantage  in  choosing  living  space  will  remain  with  the 
more  affluent.   Public  policy  seeks  a  middle  ground  of  actions  that  share 
revitalization  more  beneficially  permitting  some  turnover  and  choice,  yet 
minimizing  displacement  —  and  dealing  effectively  with  those  prone  to  spec- 
ulate or  prey  upon  the  disadvantaged  in  these  trying  circumstances. 

The  challenge  confronting  Boston  and  other  cities  beginning  to  exper- 
ience both  revitalization  and  displacement,  is  to  continue  to  encourage  re- 
vitalization, but  in  more  circumspect  ways,  recognizing  that  this  market, 
while  still  limited  and  tenuous,  is  already  failing  to  distribute  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  equitably.  As  it  is  now,  some  get  most  of  the  benefits,  and 
others  appear  to  bear  most  of  the  costs. 

Two  basic  approaches  are  generally  used  to  channel  revitalization  into 
forms  that  minimize  displacement.   The  most  visible  have  been  programmatic 
interventions  to  directly  assist  households  threatened  by  displacement.   Ready 
examples  are  the  many  housing  assistance  programs,  often  acting  through  com- 
munity based  organizations,  which  provide  funds  to  low  and  moderate  income 
households  to  acquire,  rehabilitate,  or  assist  in  making  rental  payments  on 
their  housing.   Most  of  the  programs  operating  in  Boston  and  other  cities  today 
along  these  lines  were  created  during  an  era  of  slack  housing  demand,  rampant 
disinvestment  and  deterioration.   They  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  to  the 
new  conditions  of  revitalization  which  cause   displacement.   Not  only  did  these 
programs  have  unforeseen  but  often  serious  side  effects,  like  creating  increasing 
dependence  on  more  assistance,  but  Congressional  support  for  them  appears  to  be 
waning. 

The  other  basic  approach  utilizes  regulatory  mechanisms,  which  influence 
the  activities  that  produce  displacement.   Examples  of  the  regulatory  approach 
include  ways  of  influencing  the  condominium  conversion  process  through  incen- 
tives and  constraints,  controls  on  speculative  buying  and  selling  and  quick 
turnover,  as  well  as  other  controls  on  rents,  development,  and  adaptive  re-use, 
zoning  changes,  and  the  like.   Sensitively  administered,  these  hold  more  promise. 

The  sets  of  strategies  recommended  here  will  not  completely  eliminate  dis- 
placement from  the  Boston  scene.   Fundamental  changes  at  the  national  level  would 
be  necessary  to  achieve  that.   The  local  strategies  were  selected  from  a  much 
larger  set  of  strategy  options  generated  through  a  full  year  study  project  in 
Boston.   This  selection  represents  a  carefully  conceived   set  of  actions  which 
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provide  a  kind  of  synergy.   Taken  together  they  are  more  effective  than  one  by 
one,  or  adopting  just  a  few.   They  seem  pragmatic,  given  the  economic  and  poli- 
tical conditions  which  exist  in  Boston  today.   They  are  not  "pie-in-the-sky" 
policies  which  are  beyond  the  political  and  financial  capabilities  of  the  city; 
rather,  they  are  realistically  structured  to  be  put  into  place  in  Boston  within 
the  next  year.   For  the  benefit  of  other  cities,  additional  strategy  options  are 
presented,  even  though  they  are  not  recommended  for  Boston  at  this  time. 

While  the  recommended  actions  may  be  limited  in  scope,  they  are  extensive 
in  their  intent  and  objectives.   Hopefully,  the  proposed  actions  are  precedent- 
setting  activities  which  will  begin  Boston  upon  the  long  and  tortuous  road  of 
revitalization  for  residents,  serving  the  following  objectives: 

1)  developing  additional  housing  both  from  non-residential  stock  and 
through  more  effective  utilization  of  the  current  housing  stock, 

2)  matching  supply  with  demand  more  effectively  so  that  speculation  does 
not  occur  in  gentrif ication  nodes  while  deterioration  continues  else- 
where , 

3)  assisting  households  to  remain, 

4)  reducing  the  hardships  on  displacees. 
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APPENDIX  A 

These  two  pages  are  drawn  from 
Rolf  Goetze, "Federal  Tax  Expend- 
itures Should  be  Restructured  to 
Aid  Urban  Housing",  Journal  of 
Housing y  Volxome  37,  Number  9, 
October  1980,  pp  504  ff. 
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HOUSING  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEARS  1979-1981 
(dollars  in  billions) 


1  Community  development  block  grants  (CDBG) 
Urban  development  actions  grants  (UDAGs) 

2  Housing  payments  for  all  subsidized  units 

under  all  HUD  assisted  programs 


Other  (Section  312,  Self-help,  etc.) 

TOTAL  OUTLAYS  (NET) 

(Direct  housing  expenditures) 


1979 


$  3.2 


3.6 


2.4 


9.2 


1980 

$  3.5 

.2 

4.4 

3.5 
11.6 


1981 

$  3.8 

.4 

5.5 

2.1 
11.8 


HOUSING  RELATED  TAX  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1977-1981 
(dollars  in  billions) 

1977      1978      1979      1980      1981 

HOME  OWNER  DEDUCTIONS 

3  Mortgage  interest  on  owner-occupied 

homes 

4  Property  tax  on  owner-occupied  homes 
Residential  energy  credits 

5  Deferral  of  capital  gains  on  home  sales 

6  Exclusion  of  capital  gains  on  home  sales 

SUB-TOTAL  9.6       14.2       19.6       22.2       25.9 


$   4.5 

$   7.6 

$10.7 

$12.5 

$14.7 

4.2 

5.5 

6.8 

7.7 

9.0 

- 

- 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

- 

.1 

.3 

.5 

.6 

INVESTOR  DEDUCTIONS 


Expensing  of  construction  period  inter- 
est and  taxes 

Excess  first  year  depreciation 

Depreciation  on  rental  housing  in 
excess  of  straight  line 

Five-year  amortization  for  rental 
housing  rehabilitation 

Preservation  of  historic  structures 


.2 
.1 

.3 


o6 
.2 

.4 


.02 
.02 


.02 
.04 


.7 
.2 

.4 

.03 
.07 


15.7 

21.3 

24.3 

28.9 

133.9 

158.0 

176.9 

203.4 

11.7% 

13.4% 

13.8% 

14.2' 

8   Exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and 

local  housing  bonds  -         .3         .5         .8       1.6 

SUB-TOTAL  .6        1.5        1.7        2.1        3.0 

TOTAL  (housing  related  tax       10.2 
expenditures) 
All  federal  tax  expenditures 
Housing  as  a  percent  of  total 

Note:   Tax  expenditures  are  defined  in  the  budget  as  "losses  of  tax  revenue  attributable  to 
provisions  of  the  federal  income  tax  laws  that  allow  a  special  exclusion  exemption, 
or  deduction  from  gross  income  or  provide  a  special  credit  preferential  rate  of  tax, 
or  a  deferral  of  tax  liability  affecting  individual  or  corporate  income  tax  liabilities < 

Source:   Based  on  data  compiled  by  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service  from  Special  Analyses 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  1980,  1981. 
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APPENDIX  B 

This  table  was  taken  from  Rolf  Goetze  and 
Kent  w.  Colton,  "The  Dynamics  of  Neighbor- 
hoods :  A   Fresh  Approach  to  Understanding 
Housing  and  Neighborhood  Change",  Journal 
of  the  American  Planning  Association,  Vol . 
46,  No.  2,  April,  1980. 
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This  table  shows  this  national  bulge  of  people  turning  thirty,  the  time 
of  settling  down.   Until  1955  there  was  a  steady  progression  as  the  system 
accommodated  a  regularly  increasing  number  of  people.   Then,  between  1955 
and  1975,  there  was  a  relative  shortfall.   In  this  period,  the  nation  was 
short  an  average  14  percent  of  the  normal  number  of  people  turning  thirty. 
But  even  more  drama  is  in  store  for  the  period  from  1975  to  the  year  2000, 
because  during  this  period  16  percent  more  than  normal  will  seek  to  settle. 
The  stresses  this  will  cause  are  hard  to  visualize  in  advance.   Those  who 
have  spent  the  last  twenty  years  fighting  blight  will  be  unprepared. 

Decline  is  difficult  to  adjust  to  in  our  growth-oriented  society,  but 
between  1950  and  1965,  the  system  was  forced  to  adjust  to  a  reudced  rate  in 
the  number  of  people  entering  the  housing  market.  Just  about  the  time  the 
system  became  reconciled  with  this  slack  period  as  a  normal  state,  the  baby 
bulge  intruded,  with  staggering  numbers  trying  to  form  independent  households 
and  become  wage  earners.  From  the  late  1960s  on  through  the  mid-1990s,  in- 
creases will  be  stunning. 

Tidal  wave  accounts  describe  how  the  wave  first  pulls  the  waters  back 
exposing  the  hidden  ocean  floor,  before  rushing  in  swamping  everything  in 
sight.   In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  and  the  early  seventies,  we  puzzled, 
exploring  the  mysterious  ocean  floor  and  arguing  about  questions  of  neighbor- 
hood blight,  lack  of  mortgage  credit,  and  dwindling  city  revenues.   When 
the  tidal  wave  of  new  households  engulfs  urban  areas  in  the  late  seventies 
and  eighties,  most  of  the  existing  housing  supply  will  be  brought  into  play 
because  the  nation  simply  cannot  produce  enough  new  housing  in  the  next  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  to  meet  the  new  demand. 

For  policy  makers,  the  implications  should  be  clear.   The  last  twenty  years 
can  be  characterized  as  the  period  when  problems  of  urban  blight  caused  special 
stress;  and  the  coming  twenty  years  may  become  the  period  of  reinvestment,  dis- 
placement, and  speculation.   Lest  we  confuse  this  shift  with  the  biblical  image 
of  the  lean  years  followed  by  yectrs  of  plenty,  we  must  realize  that  increased 
demand  brings  benefits  but  also  a  measure  of  trauma,  particularly  for  existing 
residents.   Since  all  neighborhoods  in  urban  areas  are  not  influenced  concurrently, 
policy  makers  will  have  to  learn  to  separate  healthy  from  pathological  neighbor- 
hood evolution.   Blight  and  deterioration  will  continue  to  be  a  problem,  only 
less  frequently.   The  new  challenge  will  be  to  promote  neighborhood  stability 
and  revitalization  without  displacement. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Thie  following  is  taken  from  Rolf  Goetze, 
"Restructuring  Federal  Taxes  to  Ease  Hous- 
ing Inflation,  Scarcity,  and  Affordability," 
Working  Papers ,  January,  1981,  forthcoming. 


THE  STORY  OF  FOUR  FAMILIES 


In  the  1970s  the  Taylors,  a  savvy  young  couple,  both  working  and  renting 
in  Boston,  bought  an  old  southern  New  Hampshire  farm  house  with  their  savings 
for  weekend  use.   Friday  night  they  would  drive  up,  and  on  Monday  morning  they 
would  return  to  their  urban  careers.   As  their  earnings  mounted,  instead  of  pay- 
ing off  the  low  interest  mortgage  on  the  farm  house,  they  decided  also  to  buy  in 
the  Boston  area  using  for  half  the  downpayment  a  loan  from  Mrs.  Taylor's  father. 
Rather  than  buying  a  $90,000  single  family  suburban  home,  they  chose  a  well-worn 
six-unit,  inner  city  apartment  building,  which  the  elderly  owner,  frustrated  by 
rent  controls,  was  willing  to  "sacrifice"  for  $90,000,  or  $15,000  per  unit. 
They  improved  each  unit  for  sale  as  a  $40,000  condominium,  remaking  the  top  unit 
into  a  choice  penthouse  for  their  own  residence.   Tax  shelters  and  deductions 
open  to  all  in  higher  tax  brackets  helped  them  to  buy  this  building  —  as  well 
as  inducing  others  cheerfully  to  buy  the  condos  from  them  at  prices  that  liter- 
ally gave  the  Taylors  their  new  penthouse.   (See  Table  1)   Since  Mr.  Taylor  is 
a  salesman  using  his  home  as  a  buisness  address,  the  couple  found  they  could 
even  charge  many  of  the  regular  carrying  costs  on  their  unit  —  heat,  insur- 
ance, and  utilities  —  as  business  expenses. 

This  fortunate  couple  is  now  occupying  space  that  formerly  would  have 
housed  four  people  in  Boston  and  a  family  of  six  in  New  Hampshire.   Those  with- 
out a  grasp  of  federal  tax  laws  may  wonder  how  they  can  afford  this  enviable 
lifestyle  —  unaware  that  it  not  only  costs  them  much  less  than  rent  for  an 
ordinary  dwelling,  but  ultimately  also  leaves  them  with  title  to  some  "price- 
less" property.   When  capital  appreciation  is  considered,  their  costs  are  only 
$23  per  month.   (See  Table  2) 

Looking  at  neighborhoods  in  a  whole  range  of  cities  across  the  nation,  it 
is  clear  that  such  housing  appreciation  does  not  occur  evenly  across  the  board. 
In  areas  of  perceived  housing  shortages,  prices  are  inflated  sharply  because 
housing  is  increasingly  bought  as  a  hedge  against  inflation.   Here,  the  nest 
has  become  the  nest  egg,  to  be  protected  at  all  costs.   The  more  people  who  hear 
of  appreciation  in  an  area,  the  more  people  who  want  to  climb  aboard  there.   Mean- 
while, disinvestment  continues  in  nearby  neighborhoods.   This  urban  rediscovery 
began  with  Victorian  "treasure"  but  feeds  on  adjoining  stock,  including  rental 
apartment  stock. 

The  clearest  insight  into  the  way  housing  values  inflate  is  gained  through 
monitoring  the  actual  condominium  conversion  process.   Typically,  apartments  rent- 
ing for  $250  a  month  are  worth  at  best  four  to  six  times  annual  gross  rent  as  apart- 
ment investments,  that  is,  $12,000  to  $18,000  per  unit  because  this  market  is  de- 
pressed.  However,  marketed  as  condominiums,  the  same  units  start  at  ten  times 
annual  gross  rent,  or  $30,000,  and  maintain  their  value  in  the  face  of  inflation. 
Rent  controls,  where  present,  may  exaggerate  the  disparity.   Most  of  the  difference 
in  value  is  not  due  to  internal  physical  improvements,  but  to  the  homeowner  tax  de- 
ductions o   To  buy  the  $30,000  condominixim  typically  requires  a  $6,000  downpayment 
(20  percent).   The  direct  annual  costs  are  around  $6,000  (or  $500  monthly)  including 
$1,5000  in  property  taxes,  $2,900  in  mortgage  interest,  $600  in  foregone  interest 
on  downpayment,  and  $1,000  in  condo  fees  and  utilities.   All  but  the  last  are  tax 
sheltered,  adding  up  to  $5,000.   For  the  buyer  in  the  32  percent  tax  bracket,  that 
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is  worth  $1,600  annually,  or  $133  monthly  off  the  $500,  reducing  his  monthly 
housing  outlay  to  $367.   Appreciation  is  a  further  offset  to  the  monthly  costs 
that  is  also  tax  sheltered,  although  this  is  only  realized  upon  sale.   Here  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  market  favors  conversion,  turning  $12-18,000  rental  head- 
aches into  appreciating  $30,000  condos  that  also  radically  improve  the  local  pro- 
perty tax  base.   The  municipality  and  new  buyers  all  benefit  from  this  urban  al- 
chemy; but  those  squeezed  out  by  the  process  may  not  allow  the  alchemy  to  proceed. 
And  their  concerns  must  be  addressed. 

Tempering  the  strong  tax  advantages  for  those  in  higher  tax  brackets  would 
moderate  the  dangerous  conversion  momentum  that  is  developing  in  many  urban  areas. 
Right  now,  the  homeowner  deductions  unnecessarily  drive  up  urban  housing  values. 
Those  already  owning  feel  entitled  to  this  appreciation,  but  it  results  in  exclud- 
ing everyone  else  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  available  housing  stock. 
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TABLE  1 


$  90,000  purchase  price,  run  down,  6  unit  rental 

100,000  fix-up  ($15,000  X  5  units  +  $25,000  for  pent^house) 

5,000  legal  fees 

5,000  miscellaneous  carrying  costs 

$200,000      Total  Expenses 

Offset  by  $200,000  yield  from  sale  of  5  condominiums 
at  $40,000,  giving  the  Taylors  their  pent— house  condo 
free  and  clear. 
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Commentary  on  Table  2 

The  main  benefits  of  owning  rather  than  renting  an  apartment  lie  in  the  favorable 
federal  income  tax  treatment  of  home  ownership  expenses  and  value  appreciation.   Not 
only  are  mortgage  interest  and  property  tax  expenses  deductible  from  household  income 
before  it  is  taxed,  but  ownership  functions  like  a  compulsory  savings  program  whose 
gains  can  be  deferred,  partially  exempted  or  taxed  at  rates  below  ordinary  income. 

The  economic  costs  of  owning  a  condominium  include  property  taxes ,  interest  on  any 
mortgage  loan,  the  lost  interest  on  capital  tied  up  on  the  downpayment,  utilities,  and 
the  fees  paid  the  condominium  trust.   Table  2  summarizes  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  of  owning  the  $40,000  and  a  $60,000  condominiums  discussed  in  the  text,  using 
rules  of  thumb  derived  from  the  current  market  in  cities  like  Boston,  and  concludes  that 
they  cost  $448  and  $548  per  month,  respectively^  after  annual  tax  deductions   below  what 
they  would  cost  to  rent.   Remember  that  to  rent  a  $448/mo  apartment,  a  household  in  the 
32%  tax  bracket  would  have  to  earn  $658/mo  to  net  $448  towards  housing  after  taxes  1 

When  one  factors  in  15%  annual  appreciation,  the  $40,000  condominiiam  only  costs  $23 
per  month,  and  the  $60,000  penthouse  even  pays  its  owners  $90  per  month  after  meeting 
all  expenses  including  utilities  I   Each  case  has  included  neither  the  20  percent  down- 
payment  nor  the  mortgage  payments  applied  to  principle,  because  these  represent  invest- 
ments that  the  owner  ultimately  gets  back.   Note  that  the  couple  in  the  49%  tax  bracket 
owning  the  penthouse  is  doing  even  better  than  living  cost  free. 

If  the  annual  rate  of  appreciation  of  these  condominiums  were  20  percent  —  as  seems 
more  likely  in  most  urban  markets  than  the  conservative  15  percent  assumed  in  the  illus- 
tration —  then  the  situation  is  even  more  favorable  to  the  owners. 

This  economic  catapult  for  the  "Haves"  hinges  on  tax  deductions  rendering  the  effec- 
tive mortgage  interest  rate  below  the  rate  of  market  appreciation.   Currently,  the 
greater  the  rate  of  appreciation  in  relation  to  the  effective  mortgage  interest  rate 
(i.e.,  the  higher  the  tax  bracket  of  the  owner/investor),  the  more  does  such  a  condomin- 
ium reward  its  owner  —  even  beyond  the  point  of  living  free  of  any  housing  expense , 
if  he  chooses  shrewdly. 
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APPENDIX    D 


Volume  of  Housing  Units  Authorized  by 
Building  Permits  for  U,S»  and  Boston 
Metropolitan  Area   (1967  Volume  =  100) 


U.S. 


79  Year 


Metro 
Boston 
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Housing  Units  Authorized  by  Building  Permits,  1967-1979^ 


Geographic 

Area 

U.S.** 

Massachusetts 

Metropolitan  Area 

Year: 

1967 

1,168,614 

27,717 

12,171 

1968 

1,387,799 

36,911 

15,672 

1969 

1,352,372 

34,305 

12,517 

1970 

1,384,028 

39,002 

15,550 

1971 

1,953,155 

54,519 

16,853 

1972 

2,238,545 

48,971 

15,832 

1973 

1,830,164 

40,894 

17,071 

1974 

1,088,055 

23,745 

9,920 

1975 

949,234 

17,984 

7,265 

1976 

1,302,734 

18,201 

6,579 

1977 

1,692,082 

21,978 

8,450 

1978 

1,801,514 

21,486 

8,457 

1979 

1,552,920 

21,408 

7,920 

1,757 
3,797 
2,193 
4,648 
1,915 
2,238 
2,481 

882 
1,358 

499 
1,207 
1,019 

969 

*    Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Housing  Units  Author- 
ized by  Building  Permits  and  Public  Contracts,  Annual  Reports  1967-1979,  Tables  2, 
3,  and  4. 

**   Housing  units  authorized  by  building  permits  vary  from  "housing  starts"  estimate 
by: 

o   Some  part  of  the  country  (approx.  15%  of  all  housing  units)  are  not  included 
in  permit  issuing  jurisdictions. 

o  Approximately  2%  of  units  authorized  by  permit  are  never  started. 

o  Only  a  majority  of  authorized  units  are  started  in  the  month  of  authorization » 

o   Approximately  2%  of  housing  starts  within  jurisdictions  occur  without  peirmits. 

***  Boston  Metropolitan  area  has  changed  during  this  time  period. 
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OVERVIEW 


This  section  of  Revitalization  Without  Displacement  is  a  guide  to  the 
development  of  strategies  that  encourage  the  process  of  urban  revitalization 
without  displacing  lower  income  residents.   The  principal  lessons  brought 
forward  from  the  preceding  discussion  are  that : 

o  Displacement  must  be  viewed  within  the  overall  context  of  urban 
revitalization; 

o  Optimal  strategies  will  enable  existing  residents  to  obtain  maximum 
benefits  from  the  process  of  revitalization; 

o   It  is  infeasible  to  attempt  to  develop  an  absolutely  inclusive 
displacement  strategy  because  of  a  shortage  of  both  resources  and 
consensus;  and 

o   Urban  change  is  a  natural  phenomenon  and  it  is  unrealistic  to  prevent 
displacement  through  an  attempt  to  freeze  cities  in  time. 

For  Boston  and  most  other  cities  experiencing  displacement,  the  process 
of  urban  reinvestment  is  coincident  with  continuing  disinvestment.   While 
some  neighborhoods  are  experiencing  a  boom  in  popularity,  others  are  continuing 
to  decline  and  decay  and  the  residents  of  these  distressed  areas  hope  for  some 
signs  of  renewal  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  environment.   An  overriding 
concern,  therefore,  in  the  formulation  of  anti-displacement  strategies  is  the 
channelling  of  reinvestment  demand  away  from  situations  that  will  cause 
displacement  and  into  additional  ones  needing  improvement. 

Market  rate  revitalization  of  a  neighborhood  appears  to  occur  through 
nodes  of  reinvestment  activity.   A  certain  sub-area  becomes  desirable, 
frequently  because  it  possesses  architecturally  interesting  structures,  is 
close  to  transportation,  or  borders  on  some  other  urban  amenity.   The  homes  in 
this  sub-area  are  bought  up  by  "pioneering"  families  and  a  new  community  of 
settlers  is  created,  usually  possessing  different  characteristics — higher 
income,  more  education,  different  values,  etc.   This  node  of  revitalization 
serves  as  a  strong  magnet  attracting  other  families  to  move  in.   Whereas  the 
pioneering  families  moved  in  because  of  physical  as  opposed  to  human  factors, 
the  new  residents  are  also  attracted  because  of  the  others  who  have  already 
moved  in  (usually  as  a  result  of  media  attention  on  the  pioneers) . 

The  node  of  revitalization  activity  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  all 
resources  within  a  relatively  small  area  and  then  spread  as  the  supply  of 
prime  housing  nearby  is  exhausted.   The  implications  of  this  pattern  of 
revitalization  is  widespread  displacement.   The  entire  area  runs  the  risk  of 
being  bought  up  and  converted  to  upper  income  occupancy.   Were  revitalization 
activity  to  be  more  dispersed,  incoming  households  could  be  absorbed  through 
the  normal  process  of  turnover  without  causing  involuntary  displacement. 

Housing  demand  has  a  tendency  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
Therefore,  families  attempting  to  move  into  a  revitalization  area  will  initially 
seek  out  those  structures  that  are  easiest  to  acquire  and  closest  to  what  they 
eventually  would  like  to  own,  e.g.  small  residential  (1-3  family).   As  the 
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reinvestment  demand  grows,  families  living  in  structures  which  can  easily  be 
acquired  by  incoming  families  are  exposed  to  a  significant  displacement  threat 
More  difficult  forms  of  development  such  as  the  rehabilitation  and  conversion 
of  multi-family  buildings  and  the  conversion  of  occupied  commercial  structures 
will  occur  after  the  supply  of  more  desirable  structures  has  become  exhausted. 
Meanwhile,  the  market  values  will  have  increased  thereby  increasing  the 
feasibility  of  more  expensive  and  extensive  improvements. 

Following  the  path  of  least  resistance  also  means  that  incoming  families 
and  developers  will  seek  out  those  structures  in  which  there  are  the  fewest 
barriers  toward  their  becoming  vacant.   Already  vacant  properties  in  fairly 
good  condition  will  be  the  first  to  go.   Within  a  short  period  of  time  the 
level  of  public  control  or  regulation  will  become  a  strong  factor  in  deter- 
mining which  properties  are  converted  to  higher  income  uses.   For  example,  in 
many  localities  multiple  dwelling  apartment  buildings  have  some  form  of  rent 
control  or  tenure  regulation  affording  tenants  protection  from  eviction.   On 
the  other  hand,  single  room  occupancy  (boarding  houses)  structures  frequently 
do  not.   In  these  cases,  the  latter  dwelling  type  will  be  the  first  to 
experience  the  pressures  of  displacement. 

A  principal  anti-displacement  technique  is  to  therefore  take  steps  to 
channel  the  demand  for  housing  in  a  given  area  away  from  situations  that  will 
result  in  displacement.   This  can  be  accomplished  by  deflecting  demand  for 
housing  to  other  neighborhoods  in  the  city — especially  those  that  are  yet  to 
experience  any  reinvestment — and  to  focus  demand  within  the  neighborhood  on 
those  structures  which  can  house  new  families  without  causing  displacement. 

This  is  achieved  through  influencing  the  popular  image  of  different 
neighborhoods.   Media  perceptions  all  too  easily  reinforce  local  stereotypes 
ranking  desirable  areas  to  live  in  or  to  move  to.   The  secret  is  to  discourage 
such  ranking  by  emphasizing  multi-dimensional  diversity.   Some  of  the  forces 
inducing  revitalization  can  be  channeled  by  enabling  the  residents  of  more 
marginal  areas  to  market  positive  but  overlooked  aspects  of  their  neighborhoods. 
Boston  has  already  developed  some  experience  with  effective  techniques. 
Pittsburgh's  "Neighborhoods  for  Living"  program  helps  existing  residents  in 
many  more  ways,  and  analysis  of  this  could  expand  and  fine  tune  this  approach 
to  spread  demand  to  more  areas  that  can  benefit  from  it. 

The  development  of  revitalization  strategies  to  minimize  displacement 
requires  three  steps : 

1.  Research  -  to  determine  the  actual  occurrence  of  displacement  and  to 
examine  responses; 

2.  Political  Action  -  to  develop  a  consensus  and  agreement  to  respond;  and 

3.  Strategies  -  for  actually  responding  to  displacement. 
The  three  sections  in  this  chapter  respond  to  these  steps. 
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RESEARCH 


The  controversy  surrounding  displacement  means  that  there  are  almost 
always  varying  interpretations  of  its  extent.   The  highly  emotional  nature 
of  a  single  displacement  and  the  fear  that  news  of  this  can  generate  in 
nearby  households  results  in  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  problem.   Conversely, 
developers  and  owners  fear  regulatory  and  other  controls  which  stifle  a 
market  they  depend  upon,  and  thus  they  tend  to  downplay  the  problem.   For 
these  reasons,  the  development  of  displacement  interventions  should  always 
follow  some  basic  research  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  displacement  that  is 
occurring  in  a  given  city. 

Another  principal  reason  for  this  research  is  that  it  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  strategies  that  are  keyed  to  the  actual  local  problems. 
Blanket  answers  to  the  displacement  question  or  the  wholesale  lifting  of 
approaches  from  one  context  to  another  can  easily  lead  to  a  cure  worse  than 
the  disease  itself.   It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  doctor  to  simply  know  that  a 
patient  is  ill  in  order  to  successfully  undertake  a  cure,  the  specific  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  must  first  be  understood. 

The  best  starting  ground  for  research  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  dis- 
placement in  a  given  city  is  through  an  examination  of  specific  displacement- 
causing  situations.   Nearly  every  city  will  have  some  areas  in  which  there  is 
widespread  concern  over  displacement  that  seems  to  be  occurring.   Frequently 
this  concern  will  be  expressed  by  community  organizations  or  other  resident 
groups.   Research  can  begin  by  attempting  to  unravel  specific  displacements 
that  have  been  identified  by  local  groups.   This  serves  to  reveal  the  complex 
forces  at  work  behind  instances  of  personal  hardship,  and  identifies  possible 
public  or  private  interventions  that  could  prevent  the  displacement.   The 
research  will  also  be  valuable  in  assessing  the  magnitude  of  the  perceived 
displacement  problem. 

B'or  example,  the  study  of  a  Boston  neighborhood  described  above 
turns  what  appears  as  a  black  and  white  issue  —  gentrifiers 

move  in,  increase  rent,  and  displace  former  tenants — into  a  much  more  complex 
problem.   In  this  case,  however,  the  complexity  helps.   We  now  understand  that 
the  new  owners  must  invest  to  bring  the  property  back  to  optimal  condition. 
They  must  also  assxime  a  large  debt  simply  to  purchase  the  property.   At  the 
same  time,  tenants  must  make  significant  adjustments  to  these  changes.   This 
study  begins  to  define  areas  where  something  could  be  done  to  decrease  the 
displacement „   For  example,  the  owners  might  be  encouraged  to  scale  down  the 
level  of  improvements  so  as  to  not  price  out  the  tenants.   Or,  the  Building 
Codes  might  be  amended  to  permit  more  and  smaller  units  in  the  structure  to 
spread  the  cost  burden.   Thus  a  three  unit  structure  might  be  converted  to 
four  or  five  units.   Some  rent  subsidies  might  be  provided  to  the  tenants  to 
remain.   Grants  or  lower  interest  rehab  loans  might  be  provided  as  long  as  the 
owner  agrees  to  rent  the  units  to  existing  or  lower  income  tenants. 

Such  research  can  help  to  put  the  displacement  problem  into  perspective. 
Most  of  the  national  displacement  studies  that  have  been  commissioned  have 
indicated  that  displacement  is  less  of  a  problem  than  popularly  imagined. 
Local  research  efforts  have  reached  similar  conclusions. 
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The  research  example  cited  above  was  an  example  of  "reactive"  research. 
An  area  that  was  believed  to  be  experiencing  displacement  had  been  identified; 
the  problem  was  to  determine  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  displacement. 
Another  type  of  usef.ul  research  for  displacement  strategies  is  "strategic" 
research.   Strategic  research  is  aimed  at  uncovering  hindrances  to  potential 
anti-displacement  actions.   For  example,  the  development  of  new  housing  could 
serve  to  reduce  displacement  by  providing  alternative,  non-displacing  accomo- 
dations for  upper  income  households.   The  problem  is,  however,  that  little,  if 
any  of  this  construction  is  in  progress.   The  objective  is  to  determine  why  this 
construction  is  not  occurring  and  what  actions  can  be  taken  to  get  it  started. 

One  method  to  determine  this  is  through  a  quick  survey  of  developers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  small  developments  (below  25  units) .   Such  a  survey 
of  developers  in  suburban  areas  revealed  that  they  considered  central  city 
properties  to  be  too  costly,  too  difficult  to  acquire,  required  lengthy  approval 
processes  to  develop,  and  had  major  on-site  construction  security  problems. 
Many  of  these  problems  can  be  solved.   A  local  development  office  can  help 
the  developers  to  identify  sites;  approval  processes  can  either  be  streamlined 
or  at  least  explained  to  the  developers;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  developer 
might  misunderstand  the  actual  market  strength  and  not  be  investing  where 
there  is  strong  demand. 

Reactive  research  is  usually  best  accomplished  outside  of  city  government. 
Community-based  organizations  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local 
universities  can  undertake  this  research  requiring  only  a  small  amount  of 
local  funding  support.   The  groups  will  probably  be  aware  of  displacement  areas 
in  their  neighborhoods  and  they  may  even  know  of  specific  families  that  have 
been  displaced.   The  groups  can  work  backwards  to  prepare  a  case  study.   Why 
did  the  family  have  to  move?  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  increase  in  rent? 
In  what  ways  could  the  rent  increase  have  been  prevented  or  could  the  family 
have  received  additional  assistance?  What  was  the  experience  of  the  family 
in  locating  a  new  place  to  live?   These  case  studies  will  serve  to  uncover 
specific  instances  in  which  some  form  of  public  action  might  have  been  helpful 
and  can  be  used  by  the  groups  to  lobby  for  the  development  of  specific  action 
programs . 

Strategic  research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  best  undertaken  by 
the  locality,  perhaps  through  the  planning  department.   This  ties  into  the 
earlier  comments  that  cities  can  become  too  passive  with  respect  to  new  invest- 
ments.  Often  cities  will  be  approached  by  a  developer  with  specific  requests 
for  some  form  of  subsidy  support  or  tax  abatement  for  a  project.   Some 
research  will  be  very  helpful  in  determining  whether  the  project  is  likely  to 
go  ahead  without  the  support  or  the  locality  in  return  will  get  a  project 
sufficiently  responsive  to  local  needs  such  as  career  path  jobs  for  local 
residents.   With  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  the  city  can  obtain  greater  levels 
of  benefits  in  return  for  assisting  private  development. 

The  collection  and  analysis  of  data  can  be  particularly  useful  in  the 
following  areas. 

Neighborhood  profiling.   By  examining  the  existing  resources  and 
institutions  and  looking  at  historic  trends,  one  can  begin  to  provide 
connections  between  interest  groups  and  the  problems  of  displacement. 
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Displacement  tracking.   The  tendency  of  revitalization  to  occur  in 
nodes,  dictates  that  these  nodes  be  identified  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  displacement  in  these  be  described.   One  can  then  begin 
to  project  how  surrounding  areas  may  be  affected  and  thus  protected 
from  the  negative  aspects  of  such  spreading  revitalization. 

Investment  analysis.   By  analyzing  private  market  and  loan  activities 
across  a  city  it  is  possible  to  profile  those  areas  where  investment 
seems  to  be  heavier  and  more  active  than  normal.   If  the  greatest 
force  to  displacement  is  private  rather  than  public  investment,  this 
will  assist  all  groups  in  identifying  areas  which  need  special 
attention. 

Development  opportunities.   Vacant  lot  and  building  inventories 
provide  a  useful  tool  to  city  governments  in  promoting  production  of 
housing  and  industry  in  areas  which  are  in  need  of  re-investment  and 
thus  help  channel  demand  away  from  revitalization  nodes. 

Public  program  assessment.   Examination  of  the  displacement  effects 
(both  actual  and  potential)  of  existing  public  programs  (e.g.  CDBG, 
UDAG,  re-assessments,  etc.)  can  illiaminate  ways  in  which  public 
programs  can  be  re-vamped  to  minimize  displacement. 
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POLITICAL  ACTION 


As  previously  noted  in  this  paper,  displacement  is  an  extremely  divisive 
issue.   Implementing  strategies  to  counter  displacement  requires  the 
development  of  a  broad  political  consensus.   This  can  be  extremely  difficult 
to  develop  because  of  likely  differences  in  interpreting  the  extent  of  dis- 
placement and  its  causes.   As  has  been  noted  above,  there  are  many  interest 
groups  in  the  city  with  differing  agendas  and  often  differing  perceptions  of 
what  is  happening. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  development  of  a  political  consensus  is  to 
illuminate  the  complexities  of  the  issue  rather  than  hide  them.   Through 
detailed  and  yet  comprehensive  research  many  interest  groups  can  be  brought 
together  around  a  common  acceptance  of  "the  facts".   Unfortunately,  most 
research  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  its  credibility  is  suspect. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  that  community  groups,  city  departments,  and 
other  institutions  in  the  city  have  a  chance  to  work  collaboratively  upon 
such  research.   Such  collaboration  can  be  the  foundation  of  cooperative 
planning  of  strategies  to  combat  displacement. 

The  formation  of  collaborative  working  groups  is  essential  but  will 
take  different  forms  in  different  cities  and  towns.   An  inter-agency  working 
group  can  enable  line  staff  in  a  variety  of  departments  and  agencies  to 
review  the  ways  in  which  their  separate  activities  affect  reinvestment 
patterns  and  contribute  to  displacement  or  mitigate  same.   Such  a  group  can 
also  bring  a  consciousness  of  the  issue  to  its  members'  respective  agencies 
and  thus  give  displacement  an  appropriate  priority.   In  particular,  such  a 
group  can  highlight  public  investment  policy  as  instituted  through  CDBG, 
UDAG,  Public  Works,  Tax  Assessment,  EDA  and  Housing  programs. 

A  neighborhood  coalition  brings  together  a  variety  of  interests  at  work 
in  a  neighborhood  to  assess  patterns  of  investment/disinvestment  and  to  devise 
responsive  actions.   Such  a  coalition  would  include  traditional  institutions 
such  as  churches  and  clubs  whose  self-interest  can  be  aroused  by  projecting 
the  potential  constituency  losses  of  displacement.   It  would  also  reach  out 
to  service  agencies  who  are  usually  the  first  to  be  faced  with  the  needs  of 
displacees.   Not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  commercial  interests  which  derive 
the  re-investment  and  displacement  process  wittingly  or  unwittingly — such  as 
banks,  credit  unions,  realtors,  builders,  etc.   In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  commence  with  smaller  groups  (e.g.  churches)  and  then  meld  them 
into  a  coalition. 

A  strategy  task  force  is  a  city-wide  group  which  cuts  across  and  includes 
all  segments  of  the  community.   It  would  include  members  of  the  inter-agency 
working  group  and  the  neighborhood  coalitions,  but  might  also  bring  in  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  State,  HUD,  the  academic  community  and  various  associations 
(landlords,  tenants,  builders,  bankers,  etc.).   It  becomes  an  educational 
force  and  a  consensus-building  mechanism  which  can  enable  the  city/town  to 
introduce  the  changes  in  programs  and  regulations  which  can  change  the 
direction  of  the  engine  of  reinvestment  while  not  dampening  its  fires o 
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The  media  in  a  coininunity  are  an  essential  element  of  the  process.   They 
have  chronicled  the  decline  and  decay  of  our  cities  in  garish  and  nightmarish 
terms.   They  now  graphically  portray  the  resurgence  and  revitalization 
contributing  to  the  euphoria  and  excitement  and  thus  heightening  interest  and 
involvement  in  the  re-investment  process.   They  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
build  support  from  all  segments  of  the  community  for  action  which  can  dis- 
tribute the  fruits  of  re-investment  more  equitably  and  reduce  the  costs.   In 
particular,  they  can  alter  expectations  in  critical  ways.   Existing  residents 
can  be  prepared  for  the  higher  costs  of  housing  before  they  impact  them 
directly.   The  inflationary  hopes  of  new  residents  can  be  squeezed  down,  so 
that  the  market  is  more  orderly.   The  perception  that  "working  class"  jobs 
are  less  beneficial  to  the  city  than  "gentry"  jobs  can  be  dispelled.   All 
groups  in  the  city  working  on  the  issue  need  to  make  special  efforts  to 
bring  the  full  story  to  the  media. 

Finally,  because  of  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  1980 's — the  demo- 
graphics, the  roaring  inflation,  the  widening  gap  in  the  size  of  governmental 
housing,  subsidies  to  the  poor  and  the  affluent,  the  attractiveness  of 
city  living — it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  message  to  local,  state  and 
federal  politicians.   Many  cities  are  entering  a  period  of  crisis  whose 
peak  will  occur  around  1985,  1986.   Unless  the  political  leadership  at  all 
levels  is  alerted  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  crisis,  the  actions  needed 
now  will  not  be  instituted  and  severe  socio-economic  strains  will  dislocate 
the  residential  patterns  of  these  cities. 
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STRATEGIES 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  of  Revitalization  without  Displacement  provides  numerous 
examples  of  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  further  the  objective  of  urban 
revitalization  while  controlling  displacement  or  mitigating  its  negative 
effects.   The  actions  have  been  grouped  according  to  three  principal 
objectives : 

1.  Assisting  Households  to  Remain  in  Place; 

2.  Developing  Additional  Housing; 

3.  Reducing  the  Hardship  of  Displacement. 

In  the  subsections  that  follow,  specific  strategies  are  proposed  for 
the  City  of  Boston  and  more  general  strategies  are  proposed  that  could  be 
applicable  to  other  cities.   The  strategies  proposed  for  Boston  are  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive;  implementing  each  of  them  will  not  eradicate 
displacement  completely.   The  strategies  are  proposed  because  they  are 
feasible  and  capable  of  generating  sufficient  support  to  be  put  into  place 
and  because  they  will  spur  appropriate  shifts  in  local  revitalization 
strategies.   Most  of  the  strategies  are  not  dependent  on  additional  resources 
for  implementation  and  those  that  are  require  only  modest  levels. 

Likewise,  the  general  or  non-Boston  strategies  are  intended  to  be 
illustrative  rather  than  exhaustive.   There  are  many  possible  public,  community 
and  private  actions  to  counter  or  mitigate  displacement  that  are  not  listed 
here.   An  effective  displacement  strategy  must  carry  the  mark  of  the  locality 
and  environment  which  gave  birth  to  it.   The  purpose  of  the  strategies  listed 
here  is  to  assist  in  the  germination  of  local  ideas,  once  the  local  displacement 
generating  conditions  have  been  assessed. 
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ASSISTING  HOUSEHOLDS  TO  REMAIN  IN  PLACE  -  OVERVIEW 

As  noted  in  the  introductory  sections,  displacement  is  primarily  an 
economic  problem.   Families  are  displaced  because  they  are  unable  to  hold 
their  place  in  a  sharpening  competition  for  scarce  housing  resources.   There 
are  four  basic  methods  for  responding  to  this  problem:   1)  the  incomes  of 
families  that  might  experience  displacement  can  be  increased  by  stressing  the 
creation  of  jobs  geared  to  local  skills  and  needs;  2)  efforts  can  be  made  to 
contain  the  cost  of  housing  through  subsidies,  non-profit  ownership  and  man- 
agement and  the  like;  3)  regulatory  mechanisms  can  be  introduced  to  control 
factors  that  cause  displacement;  and  4)  demand  can  be  channelled  into  areas 
which  are  currently  capable  of  absorbing  it  without  displacement. 

Regulatory  Mechanisms :   These  are  among  the  more  popular  techniques 
advocated  by  tenant  and  community  based  organizations.   The  primary  mechanisms 
used  to  control  displacement  are:   rent  control,  condominium  conversion  bans, 
rights  of  first  refusal,  and  life-long  tenure  guarantees  to  elderly  residents. 
These  mechanisms  are  attractive  because  they  strike  directly  at  housing  pro- 
viders, have  very  few,  if  any,  tenant  or  public  costs  directly  associated  with 
their  implementation,  and  are  of  direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  tenants  in 
place.   The  problem  with  the  mechanisms  is  that  they  can  serve  to  deflect  or 
postpone  the  problem  rather  than  confront  it.   Capping  the  revitalization 
pressure  can  easily  force  it  into  different  directions  (and,  if  need  be,  out 
of  the  city)  ,  or  merely  delay  the  impact  of  deferred  maintenance,  higher 
operating  costs  and  new  mortgages  due  to  regular  turnover. 

Certain  regulatory  measures  can  be  effective,  however,  at  least  in 
holding  market  pressures  in  abeyance  while  a  longer  term  solution  is  developed. 
For  example,  Boston  recently  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring  tenants  to  be 
provided  at  least  a  one  year  notice  of  planned  condominium  conversion.   This 
notice  has  not  stopped  conversions  nor  provided  tenants  with  a  guarantee 
against  possible  eviction.   It  has,  however,  relieved  some  of  the  immediate 
pressure  and  calmed  some  of  the  fears  over  displacement.   However,  as  the 
notice  periods  begin  to  expire,  Boston  does  not  yet  have  other  measures 
designed  or  in  place.   Other  possible  regulatory  actions,  such  as  limiting 
the  number  of  conversions  that  are  allowed  per  year,  requiring  additions  to 
the  housing  stock  before  permitting  new  conversions  (a  one  for  one  replacement) 
or  providing  tenants  with  the  right  of  first  refusal  in  sales  of  buildings  or 
units,  can  moderate  the  actions  of  the  housing  market. 

Job  Creation:   Commonly,  jobs  are  not  associated  with  housing.   But  in 
actuality,  job  location  and  the  type  of  jobs  available  exert  significant 
control  over  people's  ability  to  afford  housing  and  the  locations  in  which 
they  will  seek  it.   Encouraging  the  creation  of  white  collar  employment  within 
the  central  city  area  increases  the  demand  for  city  housing  among  upper  income 
households  and  fails  to  provide  career-ladder  employment  for  local  blue  collar 
workers.   Displacement  strategies  must  therefore  take  into  consideration 
methods  to  increase  family  income  beyond  those  associated  with  traditional 
housing  subsidy  programs.   Long  term  solutions  will  require  that  existing 
residents  be  given  the  economic  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  programs  and 
policies  designed  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  the  city. 
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Containing  the  Cost  of  Housing:   As  noted  in  Section  I,  much  of  the 
cost  increases  associated  with  housing  is  part  of  the  inevitable  inflationary 
rises  that  are  affecting  all  coiranodities  in  the  market.   However,  not  all 
elements  of  housing  costs  are  uncontrollable  and  there  are  many  mechanisms 
that  can  be  used  to  contain  the  cost  of  housing.   Traditional  subsidies 
(including  rent  subsidies  and  below  market  rate  financing)  can  increase  the 
af fordability  of  housing  to  lower  income  families.   The  use  of  cooperatives 
and  limited  equity  homeownership  vehicles  can  separate  some  portions  of  the 
housing  stock  from  the  pressures  of  appreciation  and  shift  control  of  the 
building's  future  from  investors  to  occupants.   Various  forms  of  non-profit 
management  and  housing  development  companies  can  be  used  to  create  and 
maintain  housing  especially  oriented  toward  the  lower  income  sub-market. 
These  are  usually  oriented  toward  shared  control  by  the  community  and  its 
tenants.   The  long-term  objective  of  the  non-profit  group  to  provide  reason- 
ably cost  housing  is  supplemented  by  security  of  tenure  for  the  tenants. 

Channelling  Demand:   This  is  really  a  combination  of  controls  and  incentives 
Regulatory  mechanisms  have  the  effect  of  choking  off  certain  kinds  of  demand 
by  regulating  the  supply.   However  this  is  insufficient  by  itself  and  does 
not  address  the  need  for  supply.   Consequently,  a  city  can  reduce  regulatory 
controls  in  other  areas  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  by  such  actions  as 
described  in  the  section  "Development  of  Additional  Housing". 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 

BOSTON  STATE  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 

Recommendation  -  The  City  should  redevelop  the  Boston  State  Mental  Hospital 

as  an  industrial  park  for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs, 
especially  for  residents  of  the  high  unemployment  areas  of 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  Franklin  Field. 

Description  -     The  Boston  State  Mental  Hospital  will  shortly  become 
available  for  reuse  as  it  is  emptied  of  patients  under  the  de-institutionali- 
zation  program.   It  is  an  extremely  large  site — of  the  size  that  is  normally 
only  available  in  the  outer  fringes  of  the  metropolitan  area.   There  is 
sufficient  room  for  industrial  development  at  the  level  of  10-20,000  jobs. 
In  order  for  this  development  to  occur,  the  city  must  secure  the  redevelopment 
rights  from  the  state. 

Advantages   -      The  site  is  large,  adjacent  to  areas  of  high  unemployment, 

and  contains  useful  structures.   The  city  should  be  able  to 
get  the  development  rights  without  have  to  expend  cash. 
Boston  already  has  experience  in  similar  redevelopment 
projects,  e.g.,  Crosstown  Industrial  Park.   With  certain 
restrictions,  a  large  percentage  of  the  jobs  can  go  to 
nearby  residents. 

Disadvantages   -   The  environmental  implications  of  industrial  development 

within  the  central  city  must  be  carefully  analyzed,  including 
transportation  needs.   Jobs  in  the  industrial  park  may  not 
go  to  area  residents,  or  even  it  they  do,  the  demand  for 
housing  in  the  adjacent  areas  might  be  so  increased  as  to 
generate  displacement. 

Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  The  City  should  set  up  a  special  task 
force  in  conjunction  with  the  State.   The  task  force  should  consider  the  use 
of  Action  Grant,  EDA,  and/or  industrial  revenue  bonds  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  marketing  of  the  site.   The  task  force  should  also  carefully  apply  the 
jobs  for  residents  policy  and  assess  the  possible  effect  on  area  housing. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 

TENURE  CONVERSION  ASSISTANCE  PROJECT  (TCAP) 

Recommendation  -  Boston  should  solicit  a  HUD  innovative  grant  for  the  purpose 

of  initiating  a  program  to  enable  resident  tenants  to  own 
their  own  shelter. 

Description  -     The  TCAP  will  provide  TA  to  organized  groups  of  tenants 
interested  in  jointly  owning  their  buildings.   The  TCAP  will  provide  assistance 
both  in  developing  an  appropriate  ownership  mechanism  (co-op,  condo,  for-profit, 
limited  equity,  etc,)  and  arranging  sources  of  financing.   TCAP  will  provide 
education/training  sessions  and  also  deliver  specific  services.   Fees  for  the 
services  will  be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 


Advantages 


Many  tenants  lack  detailed  knowledge  on  the  advantages 
and  costs  of  joint  ownership  and  without  some  education 
are  unable  to  make  informed  decisions  regarding  purchasing. 


2,  The  necessary  documents  for  cooperatives  and  condominiums 
are  costly.   TCAP  could  provide  these  services  according 
to  a  means  tested  fee  schedule  and  thereby  reduce  costs 
for  lower  income  tenants. 

3 ,  TCAP  would  provide  an  essential  corollary  function  to  the 
Right  of  First  Refusal  ordinance. 

4.  As  a  clearinghouse,  TCAP  could  effectively  argue  for 
both  public  and  private  sources  of  acquisition  financing. 

5.  TCAP  could  provide  a  mechanism  with  which  the  City  may 
more  actively  pursue  tax  title  properties  swiftly,  thus 
avoiding  the  problems  of  abandonment,  lost  tax  revenues 
and  perhaps  city  management. 


Disadvantages   - 


Without  a  clear  source  of  reduced  rate  acquisition  financing, 
TCAP  runs  the  risk  of  only  serving  a  middle  class  clientele. 


Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  Boston  to  apply  to  HUD  for  an  innovative 
grant.   Tlie  detailed  proposal  needs  to  be  developed  and  a  crucial  decision  must 
be  reached  as  to  whether  TCAP  will  be  an  offshoot  of  an  existing  organization 
(and  which)  or  a  new  entity. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


RIGHT  OF  FIRST  REFUSAL 


Recommendation  - 


Boston  should  enact  an  ordinance  providing  tenants  of 
buildings  containing  more  than  two  units  with  the  right 
of  first  refusal  in  the  purchase  of  their  building,  good 
for  180  days. 


Description  -     Rights  of  first  refusal  ordinances  have  been  enacted  in 
several  cities.   They  permit  an  organization  of  tenants  in  buildings  containing 
three  units  or  more  with  a  period  of  time  in  which  to  match  any  offer  made  for 
the  purchase  of  the  building.   It  can  be  accompanied  with  special  financing  to 
assist  low  and  moderate  income  tenants  to  purchase. 


Advantages  - 


1,   First  refusal  can  prevent  speculative  transfers  of 

buildings  by  removing  the  property  from  future  sale  at 
the  first  transaction. 


2,  It  can  provide  encouragement  to  landlords  to  sell  their 
properties  to  tenants  on  favorable  terms. 

3,  It  can  discourage  arson  rings.   Arson  for  profit  is 
frequently  preceded  by  "paper"  transactions  intended 
to  boost  the  price  of  the  property  and  therefore  its 
insured  value.   Tenants  would  receive  advance  notice 
of  each  of  these  intended  transactions. 

4,  It  can  lower  the  cost  of  condominium/cooperative 
purchasing  to  tenants  by  eliminating  the  middleman 
converter. 


Pis  advant  age  s  -r 


Through  purchasing,  the  cost  of  the  housing  is  likely 
to  rise.   The  debt  of  the  property  will  increase  and 
tenants  will  have  to  pay  more  if  they  purchase. 


^.   Only  those  tenants  with  fairly  good  incomes  and  credit 
will  be  able  to  generate  sufficient  money  to  purchase. 

Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  A  City  Council  ordinance  is  required  for 
implementation.   Such  passage  will  require  unified  action  on  the  part  of 
tenants  organizations  and  community  groups.   The  ordinance  should  become  part 
of  the  anti-displacement  lobbying  effort. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


REASSESSMENT  UPON  RESALE  ONLY 


Recommendation 


Boston  should  revise  its  tax  assessment  policy  so  that 
residential  real  property  is  reassessed  only  upon  resale. 


Description  -     Reassessment  upon  resale  is  a  modification  of  existing 
policy  under  which  real  property  is  reassessed  periodically  on  a  district 
basis.   This  means  that  as  a  neighborhood  is  undergoing  reinvestment  and 
increases  in  value,  existing  ovmers  are  reassessed  and  called  upon  to  pay 
higher  taxes.   This  represents  a  type  of  "penalty"  tax  to  owners  and,  in 
many  circumstances,  this  additional  cost  burden  represents  the  "last  straw", 
and  thereby  creates  displacement.   Under  this  recommendation  reassessments 
would  only  occur  after  a  property  has  changed  hands. 


Advantages   - 


Disadvantages   - 


Displacement  generated  by  increased  taxes  is  avoided. 
Residential  stability  is  increased  because  owners  have 
an  added  incentive  to  stay  in  place.   Should  they  buy  a 
new  house  they  would  be  faced  with  the  higher  tax  bill. 
The  certainty  of  additional  tax  costs  may  mean  that 
property  appreciation  will  occur  at  lower  rates.   It 
discourages  speculative  inflation  by  spreading  demand. 

Benefits  are  not  eaxnnarked  to  those  most  in  need. 
Affluent  property  owners ,  especially  those  that  remain 
in  place  for  many  years,  will  receive  tax  relief.   First 
time  homebuyers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  the  additional 
burdens  of  higher  taxes.   Some  loss  of  tax  revenue  will 
also  occur  to  the  extent  that  it  leans  on  long  term 
residential  appreciation. 


Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  Revised  state  legislation  will  be 
required.   This  will  be  directly  affected  by  Proposition  2h   changes. 
Consequently,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  question  is  necessary. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

HIGHLAND  PARK  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION  PROJECT 

Recommendation  -  The  city  should  implement  a  demonstration  project  in  a 

neighborhood  that  is  vulnerable  to  rapid  revitalization. 
The  demonstration  should  have  as  its  purpose  the  revitali- 
'  zation  of  the  neighborhood  without  displacement  through 
such  means  as ;   preserving  vacant  properties  and  land  for 
low  and  moderate  income  housing;  facilitating  owner- 
occupancy  conversions  for  low/moderate  income  tenants; 
and  encouraging  private  reinvestment  and  initiatives  in 
the  area.   The  preliminary  suggestion  for  the  neighborhood 
is  the  Highland  Park  section  of  Roxbury. 

Description  -     Highland  Park  has  many  of  the  amenities  associated  with 
areas  that  experience  widespread  revitalization.   It  is  surrounded  by  revitali- 
zation, is  adjacent  to  large  scale  public  improvements,  and  contains  a  varied 
and  attractive  housing  stock.   It  currently  has  some  level  of  both  economic 
and  racial  integration.   It  has  not  yet,  however,  experienced  the  full  force 
of  private  market  revitalization  though  media  attention  has  focussed  on  it 
recently.   Timely  acquisition  of  some  portion  of  the  available  properties, 
followed  by  improvements  and  occupancy  by  low  and  moderate  income  households, 
will  insure  their  place  in  this  neighborhood  when  market  forces  bring  about 
general  upgrading.   There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  general  upgrading 
will  eventually  occur  in  Highland  Park. 


Advantages   - 


A  demonstration  project  will  enable  the  testing  of  various 
possible  public  interventions  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  current  residents  while  preparing  a  plan  for  encouraging 
private  reinvestment.   The  demonstration  project  should  en- 
able new  sources  of  funding  to  be  tapped,  and  new  approaches 
designed  for  the  introduction  of  reinvestment  into  a 
ne  ighborhood , 


Disadvantages   - 


Selecting  a  given  area  means  that  others  will  lose  access  to 
funds.   Demonstrations  are  often  used  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  larger  scale  programs.   Intervention  now  may 
highlight  the  opportunities,  while  moving  too  slowly  to 
preserve  current  residents. 


Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  The  City  should  make  applications  for  a 
HUD  Innovative  Grant  to  help  design  and  put  into  place  a  comprehensive 
development  program  for  the  neighborhood.   The  vacant  land  and  buildings  owned 
by  the  City  and  HUD  or  in  tax  arrears  and  suitable  for  taking  should  be  placed 
in  a  preservation  trust  immediately.   The  Highland  Park  Neighborhood  Association 
should  be  given  assistance  through  provision  of  a  consultant/technical  assistance 
group  or  through  the  proposed  TCAP  to  enable  resident  tenants  to  become  owner- 
occupants  and  to  increase  their  capacity  to  develop  and  manage  their  neighborhood. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


CONDOMINIUM/COOPERATIVE  CONVERS ION  REGULATION 
Description   - 


Examples   - 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Condominium/cooperative  conversion  regulations  restrict 
the  conversion  of  rental  housing  to  owner-occupation 
through  condominiums  or  cooperatives.   The  approval  of 
filing  plans,  which  is  necessary  for  conversion,  is  with- 
held by  the  locality  until  market  pressures  on  rental 
housing  change  or  modifications  are  made  to  the  proposal. 

Boston  has  an  ordinance  that  requires  converters  to  provide 
tenants  with  at  least  one  year's  notification  of  pland  to 
convert.   Oakland,  Cal.,  requires  the  creation  of  new 
rental  housing  on  a  one  for  one  replacement  basis  in  order 
to  convert  a  unit.   New  York  requires  the  consent  of 
specified  percentages  of  the  building's  current  residents. 
Other  cities  tie  permission  to  convert  to  the  city-wide 
vacancy  rate  of  rental  housing. 

Conversion  regulations  control  some  of  the  most  provocative 
displacements:   the  eviction  of  tenants  from  moderately 
priced  rental  units  for  no  reason  other  than  the  owner's 
need  for  profit.   It  lessens  the  uncertainty  faced  by 
tenants,  maintains  the  supply  of  rental  housing,  has  little 
direct  cost,  and  asserts  public  control  over  this  development 
form. 

Politically,  it  is  an  easy  "out"  and  does  not  address  the 
underlying  issues.   Substantial  portions  of  the  national 
rental  stock  are  in  severe  need  of  some  level  of  new  invest- 
ment in  order  to  continue  providing  adequate  shelter.   Con- 
version is  one  means  of  attracting  such  investment  and 
preserving  the  stock.   Conversion  bans,  like  rent  control, 
serve  to  stifle  investment  and  encourage  housing  developers 
to  seek  otlier,  less  controlled  options.   Further,  for  many 
segments  of  the  population,  home  ownership  is  preferred  to 
tenancy  and  federal  tax  benefits  help  subsidize  the  costs 
incurred  bv  new  investment. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


Bans  are  enacted  through  local  legislation.   The  ordinances 
will  require  careful  drafting  as  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  a  consensus  on  such  issues.   Research  into  the 
actual  level  of  conversion  activity  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  conversion  represents  a  loss  of  housing  to  low  and 
moderate  income  families  can  be  very  valuable  in  insuring 
the  relevancy  of  the  legislation. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


LIMITED  EQUITY  COOPERATIVES 


Deiscrix-'tion   - 


Limited  equity  coopt.'rativos  restrict  the  level  of  appreciation 
that  can  accrue  to  the  shares  attributable  to  individual 
apartment  units.   The  restrictions  vary:   in  some  cases  absol- 
utely no  appreciation  is  permitted,  in  others  there  is  no 
appreciation  but  the  values  of  the  shares  are  adjusted  to 
account  for  chanqcs  in  the  cost  of  living,  in  still  others 
there  is  some  limited  appreciation  but  the  benefits  are  shared 
between  the  cooperative  member  and  the  cooperative  itself. 


Examples   - 


Tliere  arc  numerous  limited  equity  cooperatives.   A  substantial 
percentage  of  the  housing  constructed  under  the  old  Federal 
Section  236  program  were  limited  equity  cooperatives.   Many 
multi-family  homesteading  cooperatives,  such  as  the  Frankie 
O'Day  block  in  Boston  and  Bethel  Street  in  Hartford,  are 
limited  equity  cooperatives. 


Advantages   - 


Limited  equity  cooperatives  remove  portions  of  the  housing 
stock  from  the  pressures  of  appreciation  and  thereby  create 
perpetual  moderately  priced  housing.   Many  such  cooperatives 
will  only  accept  new  members  whose  income  is  within  moderate 
guidelines.   There  is  little  incentive  for  families  to  sell 
out  and  gain  their  appreciated  value.   Future  members  will 
always  bo  able  to  buy  in  at  a  moderate  cost. 


Disadvantages   - 


Limited  equity  cooperatives  remove  one  of  the  major  incentives 
for  homeownership — its  investment  potential.   The  appreciation 
of  a  structure  provides  a  strong  incentive  for  good  maintenance. 
Further,  limited  equity  cooperatives  deprive  lower  income  fami- 
lies from  the  appreciation  benefits  that  are  accorded  to  all 
other  home  owners.   In  some  distressed  neighborhoods  the 
possibility  of  an  eventual  market  reversal  is  one  more  incen- 
tive for  home  owners  to  remain  in  place.   This  incentive  is 
lacking  for  limited  equity  cooperators . 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


Information  dissemination.   Limited  equity  cooperatives 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular  but  there  is  little  in- 
formation available  about  them  and  much  misunderstanding. 
The  locality  can  provide  information  concerning  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  this  ownership  approach. 


2.  Technical  A::;sistance„   There  are  many  different  forms  of 
limited  equity  coops  and  they  always  require  extensive 
legal  documents  to  establish.   Legal  and  technical  advice 
can  be  provided  to  interested  tenants. 

3.  Low  cost  financing.   Limited  equity  cooperatives  usually 
will  come  into  being  after  a  structure  is  sold  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tenants  or  there  is  some  level  of  rehabili- 
tation accomplished.   Acquisition  or  rehabilitation  will 
probably  require  some  level  of  below  market  rate  financing 
such  as  HUD,  MMHFA,  private  banks  or  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,   FHA  Section  213  insurance 

can  reduce  downpayments. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RlilCOMMENDATION 


NON-PROFIT  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


Description 


Non-profit  manaqoment  corporations  maintain  and  manage 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 


Examples   - 


Numerous  community  management  groups  in  New  York  City  are 
under  contract  to  the  city  to  maintain  and  improve  city- 
owned  housing. 


Advantages 


Non-profit  management  companies  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
housing  by  eliminating  the  profit  associated  with  a  manage- 
ment firm.   They  can  increase  the  cash  flow  of  buildings  by 
reducing  tendencies  to  milk.   Wiey  can  lessen  trends  to 
condo  conversion  by:   relieving  owners  of  management 
headaches;  assuring  adequate  building  services  so  that 
tenants  are  not  driven  out;  and  complying  with  all  legal 
requirements . 


Disadvantages 


Management  companies  can  encourage  displacement  by  seeking 
to  maximize  the  income  of  a  building.   Professional  manage- 
ment, as  opposed  to  personal  management  wherein  the  manager 
is  f£imiliar  with  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  tenants,  can 
lead  to  a  lack  of  concern  for  individual  tenants.   There  may 
also  be  a  tendency  to  maximize  rents  upon  lease  expiry. 
Non-profit  managers  can  lose  drive  and  their  disinterest 
can  lead  to  the  failures  known  so  well  in  Section  221(d)  3 
and  Section  202, 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


Initial  Start-up  grant.   The  city  can  establish  a 
management  company  with  an  initial  grant.   The  city  can 
also  become  involved  in  assuring  that  the  by-laws  of 
the  company  are  responsive  to  anti-displacement 
objectives. 


2.   Management  contracts.   A  good  source  of  regular  income 
for  the  management  company  are  management  contracts  for 
publically  owned  or  assisted  housing.   The  company 
could  be  given  priority  selection  on  these  contracts. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  HOUSING  -  OVI■:RVIF■a^^ 

Ovor  the  laut  two  decades  tlier(>  has  boon  an  Lncreased  volatility  in 
migration  patterns.   Some  areas  of  tho  country  have  been  faced  with  enormous 
increases  in  population,  while  otht>rs  arc  experiencing  major  losses.   Even 
regionally  there  are  wide  differences — some  cities  gaining  population,  others 
losing  it.   There  are  many  reasons  for  these  variations,  but  suffice  it  to 
note  that  each  city  has  not  analyzed  its  housing  market  closely  to  determine 
where  the  imbalances  in  supply  and  demand  are  occurring.   It  may  be  that 
overall  there  is  insufficient  new  housing  being  produced  in  a  city.   Or 
perhaps  it  is  the  lack  of  production  of  housing  for  certain  groups.   In 
Boston,  for  example,  there  has  been  heavy  production  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families,  but  little  for  middle  and  upper  income  households 
over  the  last  decade.   Yet  the  growing  demand  is  from  the  latter  groups.   In 
addition,  there  may  be  too  little  production  in  some  neighborhoods  for  specific 
groups  and  more  than  enough  in  others.   Tlie  housing  production  market  is  a 
cumbersome  and  slow  mechanism  responding  inefficiently  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.   This  is  particularly  true  when  a  city  takes  a  "hands  off"  attitude 
to  housing  production.   Cities  can  change  the  type,  locale  and  pace  of  housing 
production  by  using  a  variety  of  tools  already  available. 

The  typo  of  housinij  jiroducod  in  Boston  over  the  last  20  years  in  fact 
proves  tho  success  of  tho  City's  attempts  to  provide  new  multi-family  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  households.   It  is  in  this  area  that  City  funds 
(assisted  by  Foderal  and  State  programs)  staff  and  interest  have  been  active. 
More  recently  the  City  has  added  luxury  housing  development  in  the  downtown/ 
waterfront  area  to  its  agenda  with  increased  production  now  the  evident  result. 
If  the  City  was  to  focus  its  attention  on  encouraging  a  different  kind  of 
developer  (the  subsidized  and  luxury  production  in  Boston  has  been  the  staple 
of  large  developers) ,  it  might  thereby  see  production  of  other  types  of  housing. 
Thus  if  the  smaller  developer/builder  which  has  been  converting  buildings  to 
condominiums  could  be  encouraged  to  produce  housing  on  vacant  lots  or  in 
empty  buildings,  we  might  see  a  dispersal  of  and  increase  in  production  of 
housing  for  middle  to  upper  income  families. 

The  locus  of  production  is  also  influenced  by  City  actions.   By  "marketing" 
certain  areas  rather  than  others  it  can  focus  the  development  industry's 
attention  and  pull  demand  in  the  same  direction.   If  it  couples  such  marketing 
with  public  improvements,  tax  agreements,  zoning,  cooperative  processing,  etc., 
n  city  can  have  a  s  icjrii  f  icnnt  impact  on  the  decisions  of  builders  of  where  to 
build  or  investors  of  where  to  buy.  Tixe   use  of  inventories,  sale  of  public 
property,  RFP's,  allocation  of  subsidies,  etc.,  all  are  major  tools  in  chan- 
nelling demand  and  production  away  from  overheated  market  nodes  where  displace- 
ment is  occurring  to  areas  which  can  absorb  such  demand. 

Tlie  pace  of  production  is  also  amenable  to  City  actions.   Cities  can 
encourage  developers  to  produce  housing  by  assisting  them  in  packaging  develop- 
ments and  streamlining  the  approval  process.   Preapprovals  can  be  granted  for 
the  development  of  municipally  owned  property  for  specified  uses.   Neighborhoods 
can  be  marketed  to  encourage  developer  interest  in  "undiscovered"  areas. 
Indirect  assistance  such  as  tax  incentives  can  be  provided. 
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All  in  all,  while  overall  tax  policies  and  inflationary  pressures  seem 
to  dictate  the  course  of  events,  cities  can  be  involved  in  the  housing  pro- 
duction effort  in  different  ways,  other  than  just  limiting  themselves  to  that 
which  serves  low  and  moderate  income.   In  fact,  as  displacement  pressures 
today  are  coming  from  middle/upper  income  market  demand,  a  city  must  be 
involved  in  the  effort  to  ensure  that  the  shelter  of  unsubsidized  households 
is  not  sacrificed  to  that  demand. 


BOSTON  STRATEGY  lU'ICOMMENDATIONS 

REBUILD  PITBLIC  HOUSING 

Recommendation   -   Boston  must  return  tlio  nearly  5,000  vacant  public  housing 
units  to  use  as  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

Description   -     Of  the  17,700  public  housing  units  in  the  City,  5,000 
currently  are  vacant  and  uninhabitable.   These  vacant  units  represent  a  waste 
of  a  substantial  public  investment  and  a  housing  resource  opportunity.   The 
waiting  lists  for  both  family  and  elderly  public  housing  units  are  long,  indi- 
cating a  significant  need  for  this  type  of  housing.   Moreover,  for  several 
blocks  around  such  "sores"  there  is  abandonment  and  vacancies  in  the  private 
housing  stock  which  may  number  as  high  as  7,500  units. 

Advantages   -      These  housing  units  have  already  been  constructed.   Many  of 
the  difficulties  that  would  ensue  in  new  development — 
community  opposition,  approvals,  etc. — have  already  been 
dealt  with.   Further,  the  costs  of  restoring  these  units 
will  be  less  than  new  construction.   In  addition,  thousands 
of  units  surrounding  such  projects  can  be  reclaimed. 

Disadvantages   -   The  units  did  not  become  iininhabitable  for  no  reason.   The 

specific  projects  have  security  problems  and  may  be  burdened 
with  poor  design.   Rebuilding  the  units  may  present  a  clear 
case  of  "throwing  good  money  after  bad".   The  units  require 
substantial  rehab  and  there  may  not  be  funds  available  for 
this. 

Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement   -   Efforts  of  the  BHA  to  restore  all  vacant 
public  housing  units  should  be  encouraged  and  supported.   The  City  should 
consider  how  it  can  subsidize  the  costs  of  rehabbing  the  units,  provide 
financing  for  the  rehab,  and  cooperate  in  specific  procedures  to  prevent 
repeated  devastation.   It  should  also  prepare  a  plan  for  revitalization  of  the 
surrounding  blighted  private  housing  to  be  instituted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
public  housing  restoration. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 

SUPPORT  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS  (CDCS) 

Recommendation  -  The  City  should  support  the  continued  development  of  CDCs 
in  all  neighborhoods  of  Boston,  providing  seed  money  and 
technical  assistance  where  CDC  projects  will  leverage 
state  and/or  federal  funds.   CDCs  should  also  be  integrated 
into  local  rehab  and  retrofit  activities,  and  local  programs 
to  channel  repayment  monies  from  public  loans  into  non- 
profit housing. 

Description   -     There  are  numerous,  established  CDCs  in  Boston.   These 
include:   Jamaica  Plain's  NDC,  South  End's  IBA,  East  Boston's  CDC  and  the 
newer  Dorchester's  We-Can  and. Fenway's  SARI.   These  engage  in  various  forms  of 
development  activity,  but  all  of  their  projects  are  oriented  toward  assisting 
existing  neighborhood  residents. 


Advantages   - 


CDCs  focus  on  the  less  advantaged  segment  of  the 
market — those  that  traditionally  receive  less  attention 
from  the  private  sector. 


CDCs  are  capable  of  producing  lower  cost  housing 
through  non-profit  development  and  utilization  of 
public  sector  programs. 

CDCs  tend  to  be  more  responsive  in  their  development  of 
assisted  housing  than  does  the  "subsidized  housing 
industry". 


Disadvantages   -    1, 


CDCs  require  public  funds  in  order  to  survive  and  can 
often  be  loss  efficient  than  the  private  sector. 


2.   Although  ostensibly  responsive  to  community  concerns, 
CDCs  can  tend  to  focus  on  concerns  of  narrow  groups 
or  to  direct  benefits  to  friends  and  relatives. 

Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  The  City  should  strengthen  CDC  activity 
in  those  areas  of  the  city  where  CDCs  are  either  non-existent  or  not  well 
functioning.   Technical  support  should  be  given  in  packaging  projects  and  CDCs 
should  be  included  in  retrofit  activities.   The  City  should  expand  tax  title 
procedures  and  dispose  of  this  property  to  CDCs.   Also^  CDCs  should  have  access 
to  recycled  UDAG  and  other  federal  funds. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 

FACILITATE  NEW  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 

ReconuTiGndation  -  The  City  should  create  a  committee  of  representatives  of 

the  various  local  agencies  which  promote  or  approve  devel- 
opment, in  order  to  streamline  and  facilitate  construction 
approval.   An  Ombudsman's  Office  should  be  created  to 
assist  small-scale  housing  developers  in  producing 
housing  in  Boston. 

Description  -     Nationally,  smaller  developers  account  for  the  bulk  of 
housing  production.   These  developers  tend  to  shy  away  from  central  city  work 
because  of  the  cumbersome  approval  processes,  the  myriad  of  requirements,  the 
red  tape,  and  the  associated  overhead  costs.   However,  as  procedures  become 
more  difficult  in  suburban  areas  and  land  there  becomes  less  available  and 
more  restricted  in  use ,  the  central  city  should  be  able  to  begin  to  lure  this 
segment  of  the  development  industry  back. 

Advantages   -      Small  developers  are  more  suitable  for  many  of  the  non- 
displacing  type  of  revitalization  activities.   They  can  be 
attracted  to  small  scale  rehabs  and  in-fill  new  construction 
projects  that  are  needed.   Smaller  developers  are  efficient 
producers  of  lower  cost  housing.   Also,  by  facilitating 
development  and  eliminating  many  of  the  overhead  costs 
associated  with  doing  business  in  the  city,  the  work  of  the 
Ombudsman's  Office  can  lower  housing  cost. 

Disadvantages   -   Despite  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  small  developers  and 

the  cost  savings  that  may  result,  the  housing  likely  to  be 
produced  by  them  will  be  affordable  only  to  more  affluent 
Boston  residents.   Further,  it  may  take  more  resources  than 
anticipated  to  bring  them  back  into  the  city, 

Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  The  City  should  establish  an  Ombudsman's 
Office  which  would  be  responsible  for  streamlinging  development  procedures  and 
co-ordinating  City  line  agencies  which  affect  development.   A  task  force  with 
representatives  of  all  such  City  agencies  should  be  established  to  evaluate 
current  procedures  and  to  disseminate  new  priorities  and  procedures  to  the  line 
agencies.   The  Ombudsman  should  develop  a  marketing  strategy  for  working  directly 
with  developers,  and  a  mechanism  for  handling  developer  problems.   The  City,  as 
part  of  its  Neighborhood  Development  Action  Strategy,  plans  to  develop  a  vacant 
land  inventory  of  properties  held  by  the  City  and  HUD,   The  Ombudsman  should  use 
this  inventory  process  to  identify  those  parcels  which  are  suitable  for  develop- 
ment.  Where  the  city  holds  or  could  easily  acquire  title,  an  Advertised  Request 
for  Proposals  can  be  used  to  encourage  and  direct  development.   The  RFP  could  be 
oriented  toward  smaller  developers  and  supportive  services  and  grants  could  be 
provided  where  necessary. 
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ADAPTIVE  iy-;usE 


GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


Description   - 


Adaptive  reuse  is  the  restoration  of  properties  no  longer 
economically  viable  and  their  conversion  to  uses  that  can 
produce  sufficient  income  to  cover  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion and  conversion. 


Examples   - 


The  conversion  of  warehouse  space  to  offices;  conversion  of 
factories  to  residential  units;  conversion  of  wholesale 
markets  to  retail  space;  etc. 


Advantagen 


Adaptive  reuse  lias  the  potential  of  providing  low  cost 
unimproved  space  with  the  high  possibility  of  creating 
innovative  and  unique  improved  surroundings.   Many  of  the 
commercial/industrial  spaces  used  as  raw  material  for 
adaptive  reuse  are  structurally  sound  with  high  load  bearing 
floors.   Often  the  raw  spaces  are  located  in  now  desirable 
areas.   Acquisition  costs  of  the  raw  space  can  initially  be 
low.   Adaptive  reuse  by  definition  does  not  directly  cause 
residential  displacement. 


Disadvantages   - 


Adaptive  reuse  has  the  potential  of  causing  residential  dis- 
placement.  For  the  most  part  housing  located  adjacent  to 
old  factory /commercial  areas  will  be  lower  income  housing. 
If  the  adaptive  reuse  trend  develops  momentum,  this  will 
cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  property  values  both  for 
adjacent  commercial/industrial  and  residential  spaces. 
Thus  higher  income  demand  may  be  stimulated  for  previously 
lower  income  residential  spaces.   Similarly,  other  commercial/ 
industrial  uses  in  the  adaptive  reuse  area  that  might  have 
boon  marginally  viable  under  the  old  property  values  may  not 
bo  competitive  with  adaptive  reuse  value.   This  can  result 
in  the  loss  of  employment  for  lower  income  area  residents. 
It  is  also  possible  that  some  buildings  will  be  converted  to 
housing  when  they  may  be  more  beneficially  used  to  provide 
jobs  to  surrounding  residents. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


Planning  -  Potential  adaptive  reuse  structures  and  areas 
can  be  identified  through  the  local  planning  process. 
Decisions  can  be  made  regarding  the  desired  use  of 
adapted  space,  such  as  lower  income  or  market  rate  housing; 
office  space,  or  other  productive  uses. 


Inventory  -  The  city  can  maintain  lists  of  available 
properties  for  adaptive  reuse  along  with  suggested  uses. 
The  inventory  can  be  used  to  control  the  use  of  the 
spaces  in  a  given  area  by  tracking  it  and  redirecting 
demand  when  it  reaches  a  critical  level. 
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3.  Board  and  Seal-up  -  Spaces  planned  for  adaptive  reuse 
can  be  preserved  prior  to  conversion  by  sealing  them 
and  preventing  arson/vandalism. 

4.  Public  Ownership/Disposition  -  Some  potential  adaptive 
reuse  sites  can  be  in  city  ownership  through  condemna- 
tion, real  estate  tax  foreclosure,  or  planned  acquisi- 
tion for  public  purposes.  The  city  can  direct  the  use 
of  publicly  owned  sites  by  offering  them  for  sale 
with  restrictive  terms  and  providing  them  at  low  cost 
for  lower  income  uses. 

5.  Area  Amenities  -  Adaptive  reuse  areas  are  frequently 
in  poor  repair  and  do  not  contain  residential  area 
amenities  such  as  sidewalks,  good  street  lighting  and 
trees.   As  part  of  the  conversion  process  improvements 
can  be  made  to  make  the  area  more  compatible  with  new 
uses. 

6.  Rehab  Grants  -  Grants  can  be  made  to  lower  the  rehab 
costs  for  publically  desired  actions,  including  use  of 
Historic  Preservation  funds. 

7.  Zoning  -  Adaptive  reuse  may  require  zoning  changes  to 
permit  new  uses.   Some  zoning  restrictions  can  also  be 
applied  to  control  the  spread  of  adaptive  reuse  and 
prevent  displacement. 


GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


VACANT  LOT  INVENTORY  -  DEVELOPER  KITS 


Description  - 


Vacant  lot  inventories  are  a  compilation  of  developable 
land  within  a  neighborhood  or  city.   The  land  could  be 
developed  for  industrial,  residential  or  commercial  use  or 
could  be  left  as  open  space  for  garden  or  recreational  use. 
Developer  kits  provide  potential  property  developers  with 
information  on  developable  land  such  as  existing  use, 
zoning,  ownership,  sale  price,  restrictive  covenants,  and 
preferred  usage.   If  the  property  is  publicly  or  community 
owned,  developer  kits  can  be  employed  to  specify  informa- 
tion to  be  contained  in  developer  proposals  in  order  to 
assure  uniformity  of  response. 


Advantages   - 


Vacant  lot  inventories  can  inform  demand  for  residential 
and  commercial  space.   Potential  development  can  be 
directed  toward  underdeveloped  areas  and  deflected  away 
from  areas  which  are  experiencing  excessive  demand. 
Inventories  can  be  especially  helpful  in  planning  for  the 
development  of  new,  assisted  housing.   Developer  kits  can 
facilitate  the  development  of  vacant  land  to  meet  anti- 
displacement  objectives.   If  the  issuer  of  the  kit  has 
control  over  the  site,  then  kits  can  be  developed  which 
will  restrict  the  use  of  the  land  to  non-displacing 
purposes. 


Disadvantages   - 


Vacant  lot  inventories  can  help  lead  to  the  development  of 
land  for  higher  income  purposes.   The  high  cost  of  new 
construction  will  assure  that  all  non-assisted  development 
will  serve  higher  income  groups.   This  may  increase  demand 
by  higher  income  groups  for  other  housing  in  the  area. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


1.   Support  (both  TA  and  financial)  can  be  provided  to  com- 
munity groups  in  preparing  vacant  lot  inventories. 


2.  The  city  planning  department  can  prepare  the  inventory. 

3.  Zoning  incentives  can  be  provided  for  land  uses  that  will; 
not  cause  displacement,  provide  jobs  for  neighborhood 
residents,  or  provide  housing  for  lower  income  families 

4.  Aid  can  be  provided  to  non-profits  in  acquiring  and  con- 
trolling the  development  of  vacant  land. 

5.  Assisted  housing  development  can  be  targetted  toward 
areas  identified  in  inventories. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


VACANT  BUILDING  INVENTORY 


Description  - 


A  vacant  building  inventory  is  a  compendium  of  structures 
within  the  city  or  neighborhood  that  are  not  residentially 
occupied  or  commercially  or  industrially  used.   An  inven- 
tory can  also  specify  the  condition  of  the  structure,  size, 
possible  re-use,  ownership,  and  zoning. 


Advantages   - 


A  vacant  building  inventory  can  focus  demand  for  space  on 
those  structures  that  are  not  currently  utilized.   By  tar- 
getting  demand  on  vacant  structures,  it  can  relieve  pressure 
on  occupied  buildings  where  displacement  could  occur.   The 
process  of  preparing  an  inventory  for  a  neighborhood  can 
identify  structures  and  areas  for  new  investment.   The 
inventory  is  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  planning  effort 
to  fully  utilize  all  neighborhood  resources. 


Disadvantages   - 


Targetting  demand  involves  some  level  of  stimulating  demand. 
Increasing  the  demand  for  vacant  structures  can  lead  to 
increased  demand  generally  in  the  neighborhood.   This  could 
ultimately  lead  to  some  level  of  displacement. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


1.   Financial  support  or  TA  can  be  given  in  the  preparation 
of  the  inventory. 


The  building  department  can  provide  assistance  in 
assessing  the  condition  of  the  structures. 

The  vacant  building  inventory  can  be  matched  with  tax 
delinquency  lists  and  expedited  tax  title  procedures  can 
be  provided  for  buildings  on  the  inventory.   Tax  title 
properties  can  be  offered  at  low  cost  for  anti-displace- 
ment purposes. 

Priority  in  local  and  federal  rehab  programs  can  be 
provided  to  vacant  buildings  that  will  be  used  to  house 
low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Zoning  and  building  codes  can  be  modified  to  permit 
higher  density  in  existing  buildings  through  provision 
of  smaller  units. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


ACTIVIST  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 


Description 


Most  cities  have  a  development  office  that  is  usually  the 
offspring  of  an  old  urban  renewal/redevelopment  operation. 
For  the  most  part  the  activities  of  these  offices  are  con- 
fined to  governmentally  subsidized  projects  or  responding 
to  assistance  requests  for  public  funds  from  private  devel- 
opers.  An  activist  development  office  can  channel  new 
housing  construction  and  market  rate  rehabilitation  into 
neighborhoods  which  do  not  face  over-re investemnt.   The 
activist  office  contrasts  with  the  more  traditionally 
passive  mode  in  that  the  city  attempts  to  define  the  pri- 
vate market  development  that  is  considered  beneficial 
and  then  uses  its  various  means  of  incentives  and  rewards 
to  encourage  this  development  to  occur. 


Advantages   - 


The  activist  development  office  can  direct  development  into 
those  areas  that  are  not  experiencing  displacement  and  that 
need  some  new  investment  in  order  to  remain  as  viable  neigh- 
borhoods.  By  promoting  new  revitalization  nodal  areas,  it 
can  siphon  off  some  of  the  demand  in  "hot"  areas  and  thus 
reduce  displacement. 


Disadvantages 


Unless  the  creation  of  new  revitalization  nodes  is  carefully 
planned  to  preserve  existing  residential  rights,  one  might 
expand  displacement.   Moreover,  market  demand  may  be  so 
strong  that  the  siphoning  off  effect  does  not  occur. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


The  development  office  is  a  public  body.   It  would  be  funded 
by  city  government  and  given  the  authority  to  identify  areas 
in  need  of  new  investment  and  to  detemnine  the  level  of 
public  assistance  necessary  to  encourage  this  investment. 
Assistance  and  incentives  can  include:   marketing  the  neigh- 
borhood, providing  below  market  rate  financing,  tax  incentives, 
low  cost  disposition  of  publicly  owned  property,  and 
expediting  processing  and  approvals. 
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STEPS  TO  REDUCE  HARDSHIP  TO  FAMILIES  FACING  DISPLACEMENT  -  OVERVIEW 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  displacement  strategy  will  succeed  in  eliminating 
all  possible  displacements.   It  is  also  not  clear  that  such  an  outcome  would 
be  desirable  in  any  event.   The  housing  marketplace  is  characterized  by  a 
fairly  high  level  of  turnover.   Preventing  all  displacement  is  virtually  the 
equivalent  of  freezing  the  market.   Although  some  anti-displacement  advocates 
might  argue  that  this  is  a  desirable  outcome,  it  could  produce  hardship  for 
all. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  some  displacement  will  occur  does  not  mean  that 
those  faced  with  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices.   Displaced 
families  run  the  risk  of  either  only  being  able  to  obtain  housing  that  is  sub- 
stantially more  expensive  or  being  forced  to  move  significant  distances  in 
order  to  obtain  replacement  housing.   These  families  are  not  likely  to  have 
sufficient  resources  to  afford  more  expensive  housing  and  their  employment  may 
not  be  adequate  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  commuting. 

Services  to  these  families  could  include  providing  counselling  in  finding 
alternative  housing  within  the  neighborhood  and  providing  some  housing  assis- 
tance subsidies  to  reduce  the  level  of  financial  hardship  experienced.   A 
counselling  outreach  program,  sponsored  by  a  local  community  organization, 
could  identify  small,  locally  based  landlords,  such  as  homeowners  with  one  or 
two  rental  units,  that  would  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  distress  of 
families  facing  displacement  from  the  neighborhood. 

Any  number  of  housing  subsidy  programs  can  be  of  assistance  to  families 
facing  displacement.   Probably  the  most  beneficial  can  be  the  Section  8  Existing 
Housing  program  which  provides  rent  subsidies  to  families  able  to  locate 
adequate  housing  on  the  existing  market.   Making  such  subsidies  available  will 
entail   some  difficulties,  however.   First,  there  is  already  a  strong  demand 
for  these  subsidies  and  unless  there  were  to  be  special  priority  given  to 
displacees ,  it  is  not  clear  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  them.   Second, 
families  that  have  never  before  been  reliant  upon  subsidies  may  be  reluctant 
to  accept  them.   Finally,  given  the  fact  that  housing  hardship  is  a  phenomenon 
that  is  fairly  common  to  all  lower  income  households,  it  is  not  necessarily 
easy  to  justify  any  special  priority  for  those  households  that  are  displaced. 
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BOSTON  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 

DISPLACEMENT  MEDIATION  SERVICE 

Description  -     A  Displacement  Mediation  Service  is  a  community  based 
project  often  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  housing  court  or  non-profit 
housing  agency,  to  provide  impartial  mediators  to  meet  with  both  parties  of  a 
displacement  dispute,  to  facilitate  communication  about  the  problem  and  the 
alternative  solutions,  and  to  encourage  negotiations  between  the  parties  to 
achieve  a  mutually  agreeable  solution.   Various  settlements  can  be  considered, 
including:   continued  occupancy  under  renegotiated  terms,  delays  in  displace- 
ment, relocation  referrals  and  assistance,  and  other  dispensations  by  either 
party.   A  pool,  or  board,  of  mediators  will  be  available  for  individual 
assignments  for  hearing  cases;  mediators  should  not  be  identified  with  either 
side  of  a  displacement  dispute. 

Advantages   -      Often,  communication  between  the  parties  of  a  displacement 

dispute  is  strained.   Mediation  by  a  third  party  can  bring 
an  un jaundiced  perspective  to  the  dispute,  and  facilitate 
the  resumption  of  productive  discussions  between  the 
parties  on  how  the  dispute  might  be  resolved.   Legal 
remedies  by  the  court  are  limited;  settlements  achieved 
through  mediation  can  go  beyond  the  scope  of  legally 
"right  or  wrong"  to  mutually  agreeable  solutions  for  the 
terms  of  relocation  or  continued  occupancy.   Mediation 
entails  no  legal  authority  to  prevent  displacement,  but 
can  work  toward  equitable  terms  of  a  resolution  when  dis- 
placement is  disputed. 

Disadvantages   -   Mediators  do  not  have  power  to  force  settlements. 

Boston  Actions  Needed  To  Implement  -  1.   Cooperate  with  the  housing  court  in 
determining  need  for  service.   2.   Establish  committee  of  all  interested 
parties  and  public  agencies  to  determine  structure  and  to  secure  funding. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


HOUSING  COUNSELLING  AND  REFERRAL  SERVICE 


Description  - 


A  Housing  Counseling  and  Referral  Service  brings  together 
in  a  single  office  or  reference  person  all  information 
regarding  the  various  local  housing  assistance  resources 
which  may  assist  the  person  or  household  facing  displace- 
ment.  The  information  provided  may  include  the  rights  of 
tenancy,  legal  assistance  services,  public  housing  and 
other  housing  assistance  opportunities,  private  housing 
referrals  or  listings,  relocation  assistance  and  other 
counseling  services  for  the  household.   The  service  can 
operate  within  certain  neighborhoods  experiencing  high 
levels  of  displacement,  or  as  a  citywide  service.   Mar- 
keting of  the  availability  of  the  service  is  critical  to 
reaching  those  houseliolds  most  in  need  of  the  service  when 
faced  with  relocation;  outreach  capability  is  essential 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 


Advantages   - 


The  service  is  primarily  intended  to  serve  those  who  are 
facing  displacement,  although  in  some  cases  plans  of  the 
owner  may  be  averted  and  thus  displacement  avoided.  The 
primary  objective  is  to  achieve  successful  relocation  of 
clients,  which  may  be  defined  as  locating  a  unit  at  least 
comparable  in  quality  and  price  to  the  one  from  which  the 
household  is  displaced. 


Pi  s  advantage  s   - 


The  presence  and  availability  of  the  service  may  become  a 
convenience  to  landlords  shifting  the  responsibilities  of 
relocating  current  tenants  to  the  service.   The  unavaila- 
bility of  comparably  priced  housing  in  appropriate  locations 
may  dash  raised  expectations. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


-   1.   Provide  the  counselling  and  referral  services  through 
housing,  fair  housing  or  other  city  field  offices  to 
revitalizing  areas. 


2.  Encourage  real  estate  board  to  provide  listings  to  dis- 
placees  at  no  charge,  or  with  fees  charged  to  the  dis- 
placing landlord. 

3.  Contract  with  local  non-profit  or  housing  assistance 
agencies  to  handle  counselling  referrals. 

4.  Secure  regular  listings  of  assisted  housing  availability 
in  revitalizing  areas  from  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies;  negotiate  priority  status  for  qualifying 
displacees . 

5.  Encourage  landlords  to  assist  displacees  in  relocating 
by  using  "bureaucratic  delay"  disincentives  for  con- 
version projects  which  do  not  provide  such  assistance 
to  displacees. 
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GENERAL  STRATEGY  RECOMMENDATION 


SUPPORT  TO  CDCs  AND  LAND  TRUSTS 


Description  - 


Community  Development  Corporations  (CDCs)  are  non-profit 
organizatbns  with  the  objective  of  engaging  in  development 
activities  (residential  and  commercial)  that  are  oriented 
toward  the  needs  of  neighborhood  residents.   CDCs  are  con- 
trolled by  boards  of  directors  consisting  of  area  residents. 
Housing  activities  of  CDCs  will  give  priority  to  current 
residents  and  commercial/industrial  activities  will  have 
jobs  oriented  toward  residents'  skills.   CDCs  rely  on  public 
and  philanthropic  support  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  some 
of  their  projects. 


Land  Trusts  preserve  land  for  future  development  uses;  main- 
tain ownership  of  land  and  lease  it  for  approved  purposes; 
take  advantage  of  low  market  prices  for  land  and  bank  it 
against  future  possible  increases  in  value;  provide  tax 
advantages  for  land  contributions;  and  utilize  experienced 
negotiators  for  the  acquisition  of  land.   Land  trust  require 
an  initial  capitalization  but  by  combining  market  and  below 
market  uses  can  become  self-sufficient. 


Examples  - 


There  are  numerous  active  CDCs  (e.g.,  in  Boston,  NDC,  IBA, 
Urban  Edge,  SARI,  etc.).   A  notable  land  trust  i^ 
the  national  Trust  for  Public  Land  which  landbanks  vacant 
land  for  public  uses  such  as  parks  and  community  gardens. 


Advantages   - 


CDCs  and  land  trusts  are  oriented  toward  creating  housing 
for  low  income  families  and  preserving  land  for  the  use  of 
neighborhood  residents.  Land  trusts  can  preseirve  land  and 
buildings  for  use  by  lower  income  families.  CDCs  directly 
increase  the  supply  of  lower  income  housing  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  housing  through  non-profit  development. 


Disadvantages 


CDCs  and  land  trusts  that  are  intelligently  run  should  not 
pose  the  threat  of  either  direct  or  indirect  displacement. 
The  actions  of  the  organizations  will  be  oriented  toward 
the  opposite  objectives. 


Actions  Needed 
To  Implement 


1.   Support  Grants  -  Can  be  provided  to  cover  salaries, 

administrative  and  overhead  expenses.   This  will  enable 
the  organizations  to  concentrate  resources  on  developing 
lower  income  housing  and  other  opportunities. 


2.  Capitalization  -  Land  trusts  will  require  an  initial 
funding  grant  in  order  to  begin  acquisition  of  land. 

3.  Housing  Assistance  Programs  -  Federal  and  local  assis- 
tance programs  can  be  operated  by  CDCs  to  provide  lower 
income  housing.   Priority  in  some  cases  can  be  given 

to  CDC  applications  or  projects  using  land  provided  by 
land  trusts. 

4.  Low  cost,  below  market  disposition  of  publicly  owned 
land  and  property  to  CDCs  and  land  trusts. 
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